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ENLISTMENT FOR THE FARM 

A Message to the 

School Boards, Principals and Teachers of the 

Nation on how School Children Can 

Aid the nation, 

Increase the food supply of the country in war time 

and during a world-wide shortage of food, 
Conscript the national enthusiasm for athletics to 

national usefulness, 
Assure a vigorous and healthy rising generation, 
Reap the advantage of organized effort with its 

moral and educational results. 
Develop constructive patriotism. 



The War of the Nations is a war of organized social 
and economic effort. Military force is only one factor 
in national organization. The ultimate decision as to 
victory may well be with the farmer. It has been said 
that success will be with the country that can put the 
laslSllMindred thousand men in the field — ^and it is no 
use t6 put a hundred thousand men in the field if their 
stomachs are empty. 

The Central powers have held out against an iron 
ring because they could feed their home population 
and their armed forces. Experts have watched, not 
so much the reports from the battle-field as from the 
farm. More important than another million men 
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for Germany is the coming grain crop. More impor- 
tant for us than an army of ten millions is the loyal 
American farmer. It is food that will win our battles. 
We must look to all to help in its production and in 
its economical consumption. The school children of 
America can serve definitely, effectively and with educa- 
tional results by helping in the plowing of Uncle Sam's 
acre. 

The world faces a serious food problem. The reports 
of the International Agricultural Institute show that 
for the first time in many years there exists a serious 
deficit in the total available world supply of com, 
wheat, rye, barley and oats. This deficit is estimatied 
by David Lubin to be about 150,000,000 bushels less 
than the normal requirements for countries open to 
trade. The problem is more than a general one. It is 
one which we at home in America must face. The 
crop report just issued indicates that the supply of 
wheat will be more than 50,000,000 bushels less than 
last year's supply. In Kansas and Nebraska, the 
winter kill and drought have made heavy inroads into 
the total product of those states. 

Coupled with this is the general shortage in farm 
labor. In the Middle West the general induttrial 
development has drained the worker from the £arm 
into the factory. In the North Atlantic states the 
production of war munitions and other war supplies 
has taken men from the farms. In the South the 
negroes have been leaving for the North for work on 
northern railways and other enterprises where they 
have been offered profitable returns for their labor. 
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Added to all this is the complicating factor of no 
immigration of any importance from Europe since the 
mid-summer of 1914 and a large exodus to Europe at 
the opening of hostilities. There are not enough men 
to man our farms. Ij we enlist the school children in 
this work they can serve with results as beneficial to 
themselves as to the nation. 

What, then, is the duty of the school? In the fight 
for food, and it will be a fight, school children can 
help. There will be better results from training drills 
with the spade and the hoe than from parading 
America's youngsters up and down the school yard. 
It is of no value to give military drill to boys of four- 
teen. A rifle is nothing for them to monkey with. 
But there is work for them that is important, valuable 
and educational. It offers first of all an opportunity 
to educators and teachers to develop Constructive 
Patriotism. It enables the teacher to help evolve in 
the growing generation the idea of universal service 
in the great battle of man against nature, which is 
something American, something great; and which is 
not a military idea transplanted from Europe. It 
gives a chance for the expression of the idea of service 
to one's country which is not of the destructive kind. 
There can never be any suspicion of a "militaristic" 
influence. Work of an agricultural nature permits us 
to mobilize our children in the great national and 
super-national struggle before us. It will employ for 
economic production a great unused labor force which 
is too young to join the fighting forces. It will give 
the children healthful exercise, a sense of reality which 
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means so much to children, and a sense of service in 
performance of work which is really useful. 

We can only afford one fad in war time, and that 
fad is to be farming. But it will be useless for little 
William Corning Smith, aged twelve, of Kankakee, 
Illinois, to stick his little spade into his back yard 
before his admiring parent. Individual, unorganized 
work on land not properly prepared for agriculture 
may be worse than useless; it may be wasteful. Ran- 
dom efforts not coordinated in a general scheme for 
the utilization of school children in large units will be 
foolish, misdirected effort. State, county and even 
national organization are required to make available 
this latent power. Purely isolated effort will be 
fruitless, both as aids to the nation and education for 
the child. Organized work will bring the greater 
moral advantages of developing the power of concen- 
tration along with the interest in national and com- 
munity service. It will evoke an esprit de corps which 
may be capitalized for national use, and shift the usual 
interest in gangs and athletics, both normal and 
natural, to work which opens the way to loyal indus- 
trial educational training. 

Organized work will sustain the interest of the 
school child. There will be none of that drudgery 
that comes with isolated work. A proper system 
would take advantage of the social and gregarious 
instincts and succeed in maintaining an interest sure 
to flag without social support. There should be sci- 
entific mobilization of school children in local districts 
so that they may be distributed for service in planting, 
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fruit picking, harvesting. They must be available in 
effective units for rush seasons, though they must not 
interfere with the labor market or serve as "scabs." 

Of course, rural and village schools have the great- 
est opportunity to organize their children for farm 
work; but children in the cities may be sent into the 
country for camps and tent colonies and work on the 
soil. This would be practicable especially during the 
vacation period and would give fresh air and health 
to the children from the congested urban districts. 
Around our cities many of the farms of older days 
have been turned into the Gentlemen's farms. The 
Delaware valley and Long Tsland have many such 
estates. On these fertile fields, which have been with- 
drawn from economic production, the school children 
might be organized for useful work. There they will 
gain a knowledge of the world of nature, the discipline 
of useful work, acquaintance with country life and a 
broadened vision. Perhaps such an exodus of children 
might lead to a system of regular yearly migration 
from city to country which would be of great physical 
and educational benefit and help turn the tide from 
country to city. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, recently said: 

In the schools of the cities, towns, suburban communities, and 
manufacturing and mining villages of the United States, there 
are approximately 6,000,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
nine and sixteen. Most of them are idle more than half of the 
year. They are in school less than 1,000 hours in the year, and 
allowing ten hours a day for sleep, are out of school more than 
4,000 waking hours, — more than an average of nine hours a day, 
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not counting Sundays. National and State laws make it impos- 
sible for most of them to do any profitable work in mill, mine or 
shop, and many of them are forming habits of idleness and falling 
into vice. Even during the vacation months, only about ten 
per cent, have any profitable employment; only about five per 
cent, of them go away from their homes except for a few days. 
Still, they must live and be fed and clothed. 

For four millions of these there is access to back yards, side 
yards, front yards, and vacant lots, which might be cultivated 
as small gardens for the growth of vegetables and small fruits. 
Many live where space could be easily had for chickens, ducks, or 
pigeons. And there are not less than 6,000,000 older boys and 
girls and adult men and women for whom an hour or two of work 
each day in a garden would be the best form of recreation and 
rest from the routine of their daily labor in office or shop, or 
mill, or mine, and who might easily find the time for it. 

With some intelligent direction, these school children and 
older boys and girls and men and women might easily produce 
on the available land an average of $75 each in v^etables and 
fruits for their own tables or for sale in their immediate neigh- 
borhood; fresh and crisp through all the growing months and 
wholesomely canned and preserved for use in winter. This would 
add $750,000,000 to the best form of food supply of the country 
without cost of transportation or storage and without profits of 
middlemen. The estimate is very conservative, as has been 
shown by many experiments. 

In addition to the economic profits, there would be for the 
children health and strength, removal from temptation to vice, 
and education of the best type; and for older persons, rest and 
recreation in the open air and the joy of watching things grow. 

The work should be planned and conducted so as 
to reap its educational value. The children should not 
only get some knowledge of farming, but every effort 
should be made to cultivate nature study, investiga- 
tions of plant life and growth; study of insects — those 
which help the farmer and those which hurt him. In 
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addition, some fundamental training in mechanics 
and arithmetic should be arranged for. 

This is not a dream. 

It can be done. 

By the teachers of America. 

There are about six weeks left in this school year. 

Now is the time to organize this work. 

School boards and educational agencies should 
commence to make their plans. Delay is dangerous. 
This work of national education and national produc- 
tion will succeed if the teachers and parents cooperate 
with the school authorities. The work would be 
worth while even if we were not at war, and if there 
were no food shortage. But as we are at war and as 
there is a food shortage, it is the duty of parents, 
teachers and school boards to consider the organization 
of school children into farming groups. 

Just as children should not act in isolated and 
scattered ways, so the teachers should seek coopera- 
tion in every way. Enlist the sympathies of school 
boards, of influential citizens, of the farmers, of all 
existing agencies, like corn clubs and canning clubs; 
call on county agents and agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations for aid in making plans and for 
supervisors. Put as much leadership as possible in the 
hands of the abler boys and girls. Perhaps some who 
have not shone in book work will be the first to make 
good if given active practical responsibilities. The 
work is for the good of the whole community. Let it 
be done in a community spirit. 
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But the first step must be taken by the educators. 
They are the ones who are in contact with both the 
youth and the other members of the community.. If 
they rise to the opportunity, the work can be accom- 
plished. They will rise to the opportunity if they 
realize its nature. It is a chance to link the school 
with life. It is a chance to develop for the first time 
in the history of the world in time of war a construc- 
tive and industrial instead of a destructive and mili- 
taristic patriotism. All can join without distinction 
of race and creed, or even of previous sympathy. It is 
service not only for our own country and for the coun- 
tries on whose side we are fighting, but a service to the 
whole world when peace shall again dawn. 
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GERMAN SUBJECTS WITHIN OUR GATES 

The American people look with the greatest friend- 
liness and sympathy on the German subjects who face 
the trial of residence here while the United States is 
at war with Germany. The President in his address 
to Congress truthfully said, '*We are, let me say again, 
the sincere friends of the German people." We are 
especially the friends of the German people who have 
dwelt among us and have shared our life. In this try- 
ing time, they may be assured that there will be no 
disposition to harm them, to interfere with their 
normal activities, or cause them any unpleasantness, 
if they strictly perform the duty imposed upon them 
by international law of rendering faithful obedience 
to the laws of this country and refrain from any inter- 
ference with the war or any act prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States Government. Attorney 
General Gregory puts the case in a nutshell when he 
advises the Germans: "Obey the Law and Keep Your 
Mouth Shut." 

The Federal Government, at the present time, is 
relying upon the friendly devotion and loyal support 
of those aliens of enemy nationality who have found 
homes, livelihood, and privileges within the territory 
of the United States. The Government does not 
anticipate acts upon the part of aliens designed to 
interfere in any way with the prosecution of war, or 
the normal conduct of civil administration — national, 
state or municipal. 

4V^ ^^■ 
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Nevertheless, in case of necessity, the Government is 
prepared and equipped to deal with any emergency which 
may force it to intern enemy aliens. 

It should clearly be understood that internment is 
not analagous to civil punishment for civil offense, 
but serves the double purpose of protecting aliens 
who need protection and preventing acts hostile to 
the interests of the Government. 

At the beginning of the war, the problem of intern- 
ment offered many difficulties to England, France, 
Russia, Italy, and the Dominion of Canada. In 
Germany, aliens were confined in barracks deserted 
by troops, and additions were built to the barracks to 
hold the increasing numbers of prisoners. Some first- 
class prisoners were interned in abandoned places, 
castles and monasteries. Aliens in Russia were de- 
ported to Siberia where they were compelled to pro- 
vide their own lodgings and accommodations, the 
German Government making an allowance of fifteen 
rubles a month for the maintenance of Germans. 

England devoted such places as Crystal Palace, 
race-tracks, abandoned palaces and a variety of 
public buildings to accommodate interned prisoners. 
France uses for internment purpose many of the 
monasteries and seminaries left empty by the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, as well as a number of disused factory 
buildings. 

The Hague Convention provides that prisoners 
may be employed on public works not harmful to 
their own nations and away from the theatres of war. 
It has been found practically impossible, because of 
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the congested conditions abroad, to occupy prisoners 
in work of this nature. 

In Canada, it was possible to place large numbers 
of interned prisoners at work on various Dominion 
public improvements, such as, clearing of land, road 
building and irrigation. Many prisoners, after a 
period of detention, when popular hostility toward 
them had diminished, were released on parole under 
adequate supervision. Through such paroles impor- 
tant reductions were made possible in the financial 
burden forced on the Canadian Government because 
of internment. In addition, prisoners were enabled 
to support themselves and their families. The Cana- 
dian Government has succeeded in giving protection 
to alien enemies, prevented acts hostile to the Govern- 
ment and supplied opportunities for prisoners to be 
economically productive. 

The National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, located at Columbia University, has been 
quietly planning for eventualities which may arise in 
connection with internment. This committee, at 
the beginning of war in Europe, discussed with the 
Federal Government and with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the nations then at war the matter of 
treatment of prisoners of war and interned aliens 
of enemy nationality. A committee was appointed 
by Ambassador Gerard, which accomplished excellent 
results in improving conditions. Since the President's 
Message to Congress of February 3, the Committee 
has been engaged in devising suitable plans for the 
protection of the country as well as for the care of 
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aliens of enemy nationality. American internment in 
case of necessity will probably follow the Canadian 
system. The methods there employed have been the 
basis for the detailed plans presented to our Govern- 
ment by the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. 

At present, the Government is in a position to em- 
bark on a policy of drastic internment should it be 
forced into such a policy. Complete plans, specifica- 
tions, regulations, and experts skilled in the various 
details necessary to an internment program, are 
ready for immediate service. 

The Government believes that there will be little 
need for an internment program. It has confidence 
in the friendship of Teutonic residents who will 
receive protection and friendly treatment so long as 
they are deserving of it. Hostile acts, however, will 
meet with forceful suppression, as the war tntist pro- 
ceed without internal mencLce and the administration 
of government must continue in its usual way. 
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MOBILIZE THE COUNTRY- HOME GARDEN 

The most inexcusable of Idle Acres is the 
fertile and tended acre that fails to con- 
tribute its share to the nation s staple 
food supply at a time of national need. 

The ideal of No Idle Acre is not easy to attain. 

Everyone knows the necessity of increasing the food 
supply of the United States and its Allies for the win- 
ning of the war. But how can individual effort be made 
available for their service? Many land owners who 
would be glad to do *' their bit" are confronted with the 
lack of labor. Efforts must be undertaken to recruit 
armies for the farm, to organize men and boys for 
agriculture as a work of patriotism. But there is a 
large field for increased production without any new 
organizations, without any recruiting of additional 
forces, by the mere turning of available land and 
available labor to the work of commercial food pro- 
duction. That field is the garden of the country estate, 
be it large or small. 

In the suburbs of all our cities are a great number of 
summer homes, small and large, in which gardens are 
maintained. They have not been cultivated for profit 
to any considerable extent. They have furnished veg- 
etables for the tables of their owners, but rarely have 
they been cultivated with the idea of getting the ut- 
most possible yield. In a large measure, they have 
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been playthings, and their addition to food resources 
has been incidental to their pleasure-giving power. 

Now is the time for a change. Let every garden be 
used to its fullest capacity for the production of staple 
foods. If need be, let the flower-garden be neglected, 
as well as the fancy borders. Let the gardeners of the 
great estates give their attention to beets, cabbages, 
beans and potatoes. Let the owner of the small cot- 
tage garden who generally expects to grow a few 
bushels of potatoes for his own use, grow a few bushels 
more for the general use. Let the owner of the large 
estate who has kept his garden simply to supply him 
with winter luxuries in his city home, now see to it that 
his land produces a surplus. 

These suburban and country estate gardens have 
always been capable of producing much more food 
than they were ever called upon to raise, without sig- 
nificant increase in labor. Their production was not 
limited by soil capacity or lack of labor, but by lack 
of demand. A considerable part of the produce of 
the average family garden goes to waste. The owner 
in the past has not cared to sell what he raised, and 
even if he has wanted to, he has not found it easy to 
reach a profitable market. That must remain true in 
the matter of perishable vegetables. It may even re- 
main true so far as money profit goes in the matter of 
staples. Nevertheless, it is perfectly possible to add to 
the national stock of those staples, without added ex- 
pense for the owners of summer -home gardens, by 
merely conserving the land and labor already em- 
ployed to their fullest extent for the production of food. 
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The problem of bringing such supplies into the 
market will doubtless be met by organized effort as 
the need arises. The immediate problem is the larger 
planting at this season. The product can be handled 
when it is grown. But the work of production must 
be begun at once if a year is not to be lost. 

Most gardeners can render a great service by in- 
creasing their potato output. Alarming shortage in 
that crop has brought suffering even in time of peace. 
The prospective shortage in the wheat crop empha- 
sizes the need of doing everything possible to stimulate 
the production of other staples which may supplement 
the bread supply. Potatoes meet that requirement. 
Moreover, they are the staple crop best adapted for 
most gardens. Grains cannot be profitably culti- 
vated in small patches, but every available garden 
plot turned to growing potatoes will add just so much 
to the common food supply. 

Owners of country estates who have gardeners in 
their employ should awake to their duty and their 
opportunity in this field. The owners of the small 
gardens should realize that they, too, can be of great 
service. Much is said about vacant lot farming. It is 
likely to waste more than it raises, because most va- 
cant lots are not in good condition, and those who will 
attempt to cultivate them lack experience. However, 
if every existing garden already in a high state of cul- 
tivation is worked to double its usual staple food pro- 
duction, or even to increase it 25 per cent., a significant 
contribution could be made to the reserve food supply 
of the country. Many small contributions to that 
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supply will make a vast aggregate. We are too forget- 
ful in this land of wholesale operations of the value of 
the small units in making up the aggregate of our 
produce. 

Even if the home garden only relieves the drain on 
the usual commercial sources of supply, it will help 
to solve the country's problem. But, it can do more 
than that. Each plot can add its ten or one hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the common stock, its ton of 
cabbages, its load of beets or turnips. And if thousands 
of gardens will make this contribution, the national 
commissary can be made to overflow. 

The most inexcusable of Idle Acres is the fertile and 
tended acre that fails to contribute its share to the na- 
tion's staple food supply at a time of national need. 
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OUR HEADLINE POLICY 

AN APPEAL TO THE PRESS 

Team work and team work only can win this war. 

We shall be at war, bearing all the sacrifices that 
war entails, until the war is won. 

To win the war is our one aim — our one supreme 
duty — to which all our national resources and powers 
must be directed. 

Our greatest national power — that which, in every 
democracy, must direct and set in motion all the rest 
— ^is our public press — ^and upon you, who direct that 
press, rests a supreme responsibility. 

This war is not an individual duel. It is a stupen- 
dous conflict between teams — ^not of individuals, but 
of nations. 

No conflict between such enormous forces has ever 
been waged before, but it will be won or lost upon those 
age-old principles that have determined the success or 
failure of all organized contests since the beginning of 
time. 

The first requisite for success is unity. The Ameri- 
can people are by nature independent. They tend to 
think for themselves as individuals, and to act upon 
their individual initiative. 

But, also, if they understand the need, they are 
capable of team play. They do not tolerate upon the 
baseball field or upon the gridiron those grand-stand, 
spectacular, individual plays that throw the game 
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away in order to obtain personal prominence and 
applause. The American people understand a sacrifice 
hit. 

They know that only that team can win, in which 
each player plays for all, with a single eye to the vic- 
tory of the team as a whole. 

It is upon this knowledge that the American people 
must now act. It is the editors of the public press 
who have it in their power to lead them to this action, 
by keeping the necessity for it — the ideal of it — con- 
stantly before the people; by making them realize 
that victory can be won only through unity. 

How is this to be done? Exiitorials, repeated editori- 
als, are both desirable and necessary. But to one 
reader who is influenced once by a given editorial, 
many hundreds are influenced, day by day, by the 
headlines of the paper, and by the wording and form 
of presentation of the news. 

It is, therefore, to a considered and continuous 
policy of news presentation that we must look pri- 
marily for the keeping before the American people of 
the importance of team play, and of the fact that we 
are today a member of a great team of nations whose 
success is ours and whose failure would alike be ours. 
Team play^ sacrifice hits, assists, — not grand-stand 
performances, lone hands, and refusal to play the 
game. 

In this policy of news presentation, the following is 
important: 

I. Do not use the phrases, 'The Allies', 'The 
Entente Powers*, etc. Say: 'Our Allies', 'Our 
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Gallant Allies*, The French', etc. Say 'We', 
whenever possible. Write of 'our allies' advance upon 
St. Quentin', 'Our allies take Le Fer'. Speak of 
'The Enemy' in alluding to Germany. Germany is 
our enemy. 

In this, it makes no manner of difference whether 
we have a formal alliance, established by Senatorial 
action, or not. We have a de facto and pragmatic 
alliance, in that we are fighting a common enemy. 
And only as this is iterated and reiterated can it be 
made to sink into the public consciousness. 

II. Keep the news of the actual fighting, so far as 
possible, upon the front page. It is our fighting. It is 
the reason why all our local activities — the raising of 
troops, the training of men here or there, the manu- 
facture of munitions, and the issuance of billions of 
credit — are conducted. These activities can be under- 
stood only in their relation to the end for which they 
are undertaken. Keep that end in evidence. 

III. Keep the Americans now with our allies, before 
the public as Americans. There are at the present 
time 25,000 men from the United States fighting in 
France with the French and English. Prior to our 
declaration of war, we could not with propriety em- 
phasize this fact; but now that war is declared, it is 
necessary to recognize it. It is a larger number of 
American soldiers than were present at the battle of 
Santiago. Treat it as such. We do not have to wait 
to send troops to the battlefields of Europe — though 
many additional hundreds of thousands must be sent 
there before this war is won. Our soldiers are there 
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now. Help the country to realize this and never to 
forget it. It is, in literal fact, our advance upon St. 
Quentin, our mastery of the air. 

Berlin recognizes this explicitly in the following 
dispatch, printed on the eighth page of the New York 
Times for April 9th: 

Our opponents, including Americans who were in the French 
aerial service long prior to the American declaration of war, lost 
in the month of March, in the west, east, and the Balkans, 161 
airplanes and nineteen captive balloons by our attacks and anti- 
aircraft devices. Of these, 143 airplanes and nineteen balloons 
were shot down by fire from the ground. The German losses 
amounted to forty-five airplanes. No captive balloons were 
lost. 

If our country, as a whole, had recognized this, this 
testimony from the enemy of the part we have played 
and are playing in obtaining the mastery of the air, 
would not be relegated to an eighth-page paragraph 
without heading. 

Keep the news of our battles, our advances, our 
triumphs, or our reverses on the front page. The 
troops in the trenches are our troops. They are ours 
in a double sense. Thousands of them are our fellow 
citizens; the rest are fighting in our cause. Only by 
thus presenting our efforts will our preparations for 
still greater efforts be seen in their true perspective. 
The means, to be understood, must be seen as means 
in a relation to their end. That end is the defeat of 
Germany^ — ^a defeat that is being accomplished and 
can only be accomplished on the battlefields of Europe 
and on the high seas. 
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The pro-German activity in this country will not 
cease. It will become only more hidden and more 
insidious. It will be directed to spreading disunity 
between ourselves and our allies, to preventing close 
cooperation and unity of action, to making us, if 
possible, play a lone hand. To play a lone hand at 
such a time, in such a conflict, is to play for certain 
defeat. The President's message recognizes this ex- 
plicitly. Yet, unless it be kept constantly before the 
mind of the American people, our national isolation 
and our national prejudices may easily make us the 
victim of insidious pro-German propaganda and 
duplicity. It is to the press of the country that we 
must look to keep this necessity of unity, this clear 
vision of our single aim, constantly before us; and it 
is in the headlines of the papers, in the placing of the 
news and in the words that are used in making that 
news public, that this must be done. 
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GERMAN SUBJECTS WITHIN OUR GATES 

The American people look with the greatest friend- 
liness and sympathy on the German subjects who face 
the trial of residence here while the United States is 
at war with Germany. The President in his address 
to Congress truthfully said, "We are, let me say again, 
the sincere friends of the German people." We are 
especially the friends of the German people who have 
dwelt among us and have shared our life. In this try- 
ing time, they may be assured that there will be no 
disposition to harm them, to interfere with their 
normal activities, or cause them any unpleasantness, 
if they strictly perform the duty imposed upon them 
by international law of rendering faithful obedience 
to the laws of this country and refrain from any inter- 
ference with the war or any act prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States Government. Attorney 
General Gregory puts the case in a nutshell when he 
advises the Germans: "Obey the Law and Keep Your 
Mouth Shut." ^ .r . ; ' , ^ 



The Federal Government, at the present time, is 
relying upon the friendly devotion and loyal support 
of those aliens of enemy nationality who have found 
aliens designed to interfere in any way with the 



DEUTSCHE REICHSANGEHORIGE 
HIER ZU LANDE 

Das amerikanische Volk hegt das wSUtnste Mitge- 
fiihl und wohlwollendes VerstlUidnis iilr die schwierige 
Lage der deutschen Reichsangehdrigen, die hier an- 
sSlssig sind, wUhrend sich die Vereinigten Staaten im 
Kriegszustand mit Deutschland b^nden. President 
Wilson hat in seiner Botschaft an den Kongress 
wahrheitsgemlLss erklSLrt: "Wir ^nd, ich wiederhole 
es, aufrichtige Freunde des deutschen Volkes." Wir 
sind insbesondere aufrichtige Freunde derjenigen 
Deutschen, die unter uns gewohnt and an unserm 
Leben teilgenommen haben. Sie durfen sich in dieser 
schweren Zeit versichert halten, dass keinerlei Neigung 
besteht, ihnen zu nahe zu treten, sie in ihrer normalen 
TUtigkeit zu behindem oder ihnen irgendwelche 
Unbill zuzufiigen, falls sie, in genauer Befolgung 
ihrer vdlkerrechtlichen Verbindlichkeiten, die Gesetze 
unseres Landes getreulich beobachten, sich jeder Ein* 
mischung in den Krieg enthalten und alle Handlungen 
vermeiden, die dem Interesse der amerikanischen 
Regierung zuwiederlaufen. General-Staatsanwalt 
Gregory trifft den Kern der Sache, wenn er den 
Deutschen rUt: "Dem Gesetze gehorchen und den 
Mund halten!" 

Die Bundesregierung vertraut in dieser Zeit auf die 
freundwillige Ergebenheit und die treue Verlllsslich- 
keit derjenigen Ausltoder feindlicher NationalitUt, 
<fie im Gebiete der Vereinigten Staaten ihr Heim, 
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prosecution of war, or the normal conduct of civil 
administration — ^national, state or municipal. . 



Nevertheless^ in case of necessity ^ the Government is 
prepared and equipped to deal with any emergency which 
may force it to intern enemy aliens. 

It should clearly be understood that internment is 
not analagous to civil punishment for civil offense, 
but serves the double purpose of protecting aliens 
who need protection and preventing acts hostile to 
the interests of the Governments 

r 

\ 

At the beginning of the war, the problem of intern- 
ment offered many difficulties to England, France, 
Russia, Italy, and the Dominion of Canada. In 
Germany, aliens were confined in barracks deserted 
by troops, and additions were built to the barracks to 
hold the increasing numbers of prisoners. Some first- 
class prisoners were interned in abandoned places, 
castles and monasteries. Aliens in Russia were de- 
ported to Siberia where they were compelled to pro- 
vide their own. lodgings and accommodations, the 
German Government making an allowance of fifteen 
rubles a month for the maintenance of Germans* 



England devoted such places as Crystal Palace, 
race-tracks, abandoned palaces and a variety of 
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ihren Lebensunterhalt und ihre Rechtssicherheit ge- 
funden haben. Die Regierung erwartet, dass von 
seiteti der Auslander keine Handlungen untemommen 
werdeh, die geeignet sind die Kriegsfiihrung oder den 
normalen Gang der Bundes-, Staats-, oder Gemeinde- 
verwaltungen irgendwie zu behindem. 

Gleichwohl hat die Regierung vollauf alle notigen 
Massnahmen getroffen, um im Notfalle die Internierung 
feindlicher Ausldnder durchfiihren zu konnen. 

Es muss nachdriicklich betont werden, dass die 
Internierung nicht die gerichtliche Bestrafung fiir eih 
Rechtsvergehen bedeutet, sondem dem doppelten 
Zwecke dient, Auslander zu beschdtzen, die des 
Schutzes bediirfen, und Handlungen zu verhindem, 
die den Interessen der Regierung entgegengesezt sind. 

Zu Beginn des Krieges hat die Frage der Inter- 
nierung in England, Frankreich, Russland, Italien 
und Canada viele Schwierigkeiten ergeben. In 
Deut^hland wurden Auslander in leerstehenden 
Kasernen urttergebracht, und weitere Baracken wur- 
den neu hinzugebaut, um die wachsende Zahl der 
Gefangenen aufzunehmen. Einige bevorzugte Ge- 
fangene wurden in unbenutzten SchlSssern, Kl5stem 
Und sonstigen Baulichkeiten interniert. In Russland 
wohnhafte Auslander wurden nach Sibirien depor- 
tiert, wo sie selbst fiir ihre Behausung und Aus- 
stattung sorgen mussten, wahrend die deutsche Re- 
gierung fiir den Lebensunterhalt der Deutschen mo- 
natlich fiinfzehn Rubel zur Verfiigung stellte. 

England gab Baulichkeiten wie den Kristallpalast» 
Rennbahnen und allerlei offentliche Geb^ude bei,!um 
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public buildings to accommodate interned prisoners. 
France uses for internment purpose many of the 
monasteries and seminaries left empty by the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, as well as a number of disused factory 
buildings. 

The Hague Convention provides that prisoners 
may be employed on public works not harmful to 
their own nations and away from the theatres of war. 
It has been found practically impossible, because of 
the congested conditions abroad, to occupy prisoners 
in work of this nature. 

In Canada, it was possible to place large numbers 
of interned prisoners at work on various Dominion 
public improvements, such as, clearing of land, road 
building and irrigation. Many prisoners, after a 
period of detention, when popular hostility toward 
them had diminished, were released on parole under 
adequate supervision. Through such paroles impor- 
tant reductions were made possible in. the financial 
burden forced on the Canadian Government because 
of internment. In addition, prisoners were enabled 
to support themselves and their families. The Cana- 
dian Government has succeeded in giving protection 
to alien enemies, prevented acts hostile to the Govern- 
ment and supplied opportunities for prisoners to be 
economically productive. 



The National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, located at Columbia University, has been 
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intemierten Gefangenen ein Unterkommen zu bieten. 
Frankreich benutzt zum Zweck der Internierung viele 
Kl5ster und Seminarien, die von den Franziskaner- 
monchen verlassen wurden, sowie eine Anzahl unbe- 
nutzter FabrikgebSLude. 

Die Haager Konvention gestattet die Verwendung 
von Gefangenen fiir offentliche Arbeiten, die dem 
eignen Volke nicht schaden und die vom Kriegsschau- 
platz entfernt sind. Diese Art der Gefangenenbe- 
sch^ftigung hat sich, angesichts der besonders 
schwierigen Verh^ltnisse im Auslande als nahezu 
undurchfuhrbar emiesen. 

In Canada war es moglich eine grosse Anzahl 
internierter Gefangener bei mannigfachen Wohlfahrts- 
arbeiten zu verwenden, wie Urbarmachung, Wegebau 
und Bewasserung. Viele Gefangene wurden nach 
zeitweiliger Internierung unter angemessener tJber- 
wachung gegen Parole freigesetzt, nachdem sich die 
Feindseligkeit der Bevolkerung gegen sie gemildert 
hatte. Solche Freilassungen gegen Parole ermog- 
lichten eine betr^chtliche Erleichterung der finanzi- 
ellen Biirde, die der canadischen Regierung durch 
die Internierung auferlegt war. Zudem wurden 
dadurch die Gefangenen instand gesetzt, sich selbst 
und ihre Familien zu ern^hren. So hat die canadische 
Regierung feindlichen Auslandern erfolgreich Schutz 
gewahrt, regierungsfeindliche Handlungen verhindert 
und den Gefangenen Gelegenheit geboten wirtschaft- 
liche Werte zu schaffen. 

Der National-Ausschuss fiir Gefangnisse und Ge- 
fangnisarbeit, mit dem Sitz in der Columbia Universi- 
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quietly planning for eventualities which may arise in 
connection with internment. This committee, at 
the beginning of war in Europe, discussed with the 
Federal Government and with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the nations then at war the matter of 
treatment of prisoners of war and interned aliens 
of enemy nationality. A committee was appointed 
by Ambassador Gerard, which accomplished excellent 
results in improving conditions. Since the President's 
Message to Congress of February 3, the Committee 
has been engaged in devising suitable plans for the 
protection of the country as well as for the care of 
aliens of enemy nationality. American internment in 
case of necessity will probably follow the Canadian 
system. The methods there employed have been the 
basis for the detailed plans presented to our Govern- 
ment by the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor. 



At present, the Government is in a position to em- 
bark on a policy of drastic internment should it be 
forced into such a policy. Complete plans^ specifica- 
tions, regulations, and experts skilled in the various 
details necessary to an internment program, are 
ready for immediate service. 



The Government believes that there will be little 
need for an internment program. It has confidence 
in the friendship of Teutonic residentslwho will 
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tat, hat iaaller Stille Plane fCireine etwaige Internier- 
ung entwbrfen. Zu Beginn des Krieges in Europa 
hielt der Ausschuss mit der Bundesregierung und mit 
den diplomatischen Vertretern der damals kriegfiihr- 
enden M^chte Besprechungen ab, in denen, die 
Behandlung der Kriegsgefangenen und der internier- 
ten AusllUtider feindlicher Nationalit^t erortert wurde. 
Botschafter Gerard ernannte einen Ausschuss, die fOr 
die Besserung der Verh^ltnisse Ausgezeichnetes ge- 
leistet hat. Seit der Botschaft des Prasidenten an den 
Kongress vom 3ten Februar beschaftigt sich der 
Ausschuss mit der Ausarbeitung von geeigneten 
Planen flir den Schutz des Landes sowohl ftir die 
Sicherheit der Ausl^nder feindlicher Staatsangeh5rig- 
keit. Eine hier etwa notwendig werdende Internierung 
wiirde sich wahrscheinlich an das canadische System 
anschliessen. Die dort befolgten Methoden liegen den 
genau ausgearbeiteten Planen zu Grunde, die der 
Ausschuss f(ir Gef^ngnisse und Gefkngnisarbeit der 
amerikanischen Regierung unterbreitet hat. 

Gegenwartig ist die Regierung in der Lage, eine 
Politik rticksichtsloser Internierung durchzufiihren, 
falls sie sich zu einer solchen Politik gezwungen sehen 
soUte. VoUst^ndige Pl^ne, Einzelanweisungen, all- 
gemeine Verhaltungs-vorschriften und Sachverstand- 
ige, die mit alien fiir die Durchfuhrung eines Inter- 
nierungsplanes notwendigen Einzelheiten vollauf ver- 
traut sind, stehen zu sofortiger*Dienstleistung bereit. 

Die Regierung glaubt, dass eine Internierung sich 
kaum als notwendig erweisen wird. Sie vertraut auf 
die freundliche Gesinnung der hier wohnhaften 
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Even more serious than the consumption of white 
bread is the constant waste of food products of aU sorts 
in most American families. Nothing short of a 
rationing system, like that of Germany, would stop 
this waste entirely, but much might be accomplished 
by a natiofirwide campaign for food conservation. This 
might well be taken up by state and local health 
authorities, since food saving and sanitation and 
cleanliness go hand in hand. 

Besides avoiding all kinds of food wastes, European 
countries have been forced by necessity to curb the 
consumption of food materials in the production of 
liquor. A similar step, as a means of food conserva- 
tion, may not become necessary in the United States, 
but the substantial additions to our food supplies thai 
would residt from the curbing or the suspending of the 
distilling and brewing businesses, ought to receive crit- 
ical attention. Even if not sufficient to justify pro- 
hibitive legislation, they strongly reinforce the more 
familiar arguments in favor of this policy for a country 
at war. 

In outlining the above program of Food Prepared- 
ness for the United States we have attempted rather 
to indicate than to advocate policies. The facts pre- 
sented prove that a real food crisis confronts us. This 
caUs as urgently for constructive national action cls does 
the declaration that a state of war exists for the organiza- 
tion of the army. The National Defense Council has 
heard this call, and has signified its appreciation of 
the magnitude and importance of the task to be 
accomplished by selecting Mr. Herbert G. Hoover, 
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the hero of Belgian relief, to head its committee on 
food supplies and prices. This insures a large con- 
tribution on its part to the solution of our food 
problem. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has not yet given 
equally clear evidence of his realization of the urgency 
of the problem. The series of conferences which he 
has just b^^n will, no doubt, however, soon lead to 
the formulation of a positive program which will 
command the approval and support of all sections 
of the country. 

In the meantime, every reader of this pamphlet can 
help in our present grave need by spreading a knowl- 
edge of our food condition and by taking such steps 
as he individually may to meet it. 
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HOW TO FINANCE THE WAR 

Making war is easily the most expensive function 
of government. Always costly, in modern times it 
has come to involve truly astounding expenditures. 
When, as is now the case, the entire accumulated 
wealth and productive power of a nation join with 
its man power to match strength with the adversary, 
the skill used in raising the necessary funds is of 
paramount importance. Having decided to enter the 
conflict, the United States government stands in 
immediate need of billions of dollars. How many 
billions will be required before the war is brought to 
its end cannot be foretold, but our resources may be 
strained to their capacity. A number of plans have 
been proposed for meeting the situation, each different 
in its fiscal and economic consequences. The. problem 
is to determine upon the particular program which 
will best distribute the burden in accordance with 
ability to bear it, and which will produce the huge 
sums needed with the least impairment of our re- 
sources. To cripple ourselves at the outset of the war 
with a faulty financial plan might have disastrous 
consequences. To adopt any but the wisest policy of 
finance would involve unnecessary waste and suffering. 

There are good reasons why the best plan for 
financing this particular war differs radically from the 
plans which we have used in the past. Political 
problems, for example, which in other days have been 
powerful factors in moulding fiscal policies are fortu- 
nately of negligible importance. Moreover, the 
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economic situation is infinitely more favorable than 
any which has existed heretofore. We have not only 
greater resources, but resources of a different type 
upon which to draw. In other wars, our traditional 
policy has usually been to tax ourselves only when no 
one would lend us the money. In the absence of 
political and economic exigencies, a very different 
policy may be adopted. Finally there have been 
radical social changes since our previous wars which 
will affect our methods of finance. Typeg of taxes 
and forms of bond issues which were considered 
unobjectionable not long ago will not now measure up 
to the ideas of justice established by a democracy 
whiph has become progressively more enlightened 
and intelligent. 

The problem of financing the war resolves itself 
into thre^ distinct parts, each of which will be treated 
in a separate section. The first is concerned with the 
general question of loans versus taxes. To what 
extent shall the expenses of the war be met by bor- 
rowed money and to what extent by the proceeds 
from taxation? The second section discusses the kind 
of indebtedness to be incurred and the third the 
methods of taxation to be employed. 

However, before these problems can be discussed 
with any degree of definiteness, it is necessary to 
make some general assumptio;is regarding the proba- 
ble length of the war and the part we are to play in it. 
For the magnitude of the sums to be raised is of very 
great importance in connection with the probable 
strain on the revenue system through increased tax- 
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ation, and in connection with the general economic 
effects of an appeal to credit. 

There is every indication that the policy of the 
United States in this war will be one of enthusiastic 
cooperation with our Allies. To the extent that we 
are at present prepared to furnish military assistance, 
that will be given; far-reaching measures will be 
adopted to train a large army; and economic aid will 
be extended. But there appears to be a wide-spread 
belief that the war will end very quickly, perhaps 
before our power can be brought to bear to any con- 
siderable extent. If this view is correct, the financial 
problem will, of course, be insignificant. But it is 
the part of prudence to prepare for the alternative 
issue. In this, we may well learn a lesson from the 
other belligerents. Although Lord Kitchener did 
predict a three-year war, the early fiscal policies of the 
European nations were predicated on a much shorter 
period; and it was only after a lapse of a considerable 
time that plans for financing a protracted contest 
were adopted. Lord Kitchener's three-year period 
has almost expired and yet even now it cannot be 
definitely asserted that the end of the war is in sight. 
There appears to be no sound basis of known facts for 
the belief that the Central Powers are on the verge of 
collapse. What the true military and political situa- 
tion may be in Germany, it is impossible to judge 
with accuracy. But he is an optimist indeed who 
would depend upon an economic or financial break- 
down to bring about the cessation of hostilities 
within a short time. 
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Assuming that we are to enter into this war in a 
whole-hearted manner and assuming, as seems prudent 
and reasonable, that the war will last long enough for 
us to bring our forces into action, how much money 
will be needed? This question, of course, can be 
answered only by the roughest of estimates. With no 
experience of our own to guide us, the English experi- 
ence forms, perhaps, our best foundation for a guess. 
Bonar Law has recently stated that the total expendi- 
tures of England for the fiscal year just ended will be 
about £2,140,000,000 or approximately ten and one- 
half billions of dollars. It is not probable that our 
full share in the war will be less than this. Doubt- 
less, our army at first will be considerably smaller 
than that of Great Britain but it must be remembered 
that the cost of our military forces, particularly the 
pay of our soldiers and sailors, is larger than is the 
case abroad. Before the war, the military and naval 
expenditures of the United States, in spite of the 
insignificant size of the army, were approximately as 
great as those of Germany. An expeditionary force 
to Europe would involve outlays of enormous extent. 
Finally, we shall doubtless be immediately called 
upon to make considerable advances to our Allies. 
All in all, it would seem that our war expenses might 
reasonably be expected to approximate ten billions a 
year. How can this sum best be secured? 

I. LOANS VERSUS TAXES 

There is in this country no 'war chest* upon which 
to draw in an emergency; there are no profits from 
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enterprises conducted by the government; and there 
will probably be no indemnities wrung from a con- 
quered people. It follows that the money must be 
collected by taxation or be borrowed. It is barely 
conceivable that the total sum might be borrowed 
and taxation avoided entirely for the present. On 
the other hand, it is being seriously urged by many 
well-informed persons that the entire cost of the war 
be met by current taxes. There are a number of 
reasons why the wisest course lies between these 
extremes. 

Our own history is perhaps most useful for the 
purpose of pointing out what to avoid rather than 
what to adopt in war finance but it is, nevertheless, 
of importance to recall that the policy of meeting all 
war expenses by taxation is entirely new in the 
United States. Indeed, the question here has rather 
been whether taxes could be made sufficiently high to 
meet merely the interest charges on the money bor- 
rowed without any allowance even for amortization. 
Thus, Gallatin's original war budget, at the time of 
the struggle with England, contemplated a tax levy 
for interest only. But the taxes actually imposed 
proved insufficient even for this purpose, with the 
result that in 18 14 Dallas had to be summoned to 
extricate the country from a condition of bankruptcy 
— ^an end which he accomplished through a more 
vigorous policy of taxation. Again, the financial 
history of our Civil War is primarily one of loans, 
forced or voluntary, rather than one of taxes. During 
1862 and 1863, when the proceeds from loans were 
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about $300,000,000, the increase in taxes over those 
of peace times scarcely sufficed to pay the interest on 
the new debt. During the first year of the conflict, 
they were entirely inadequate for this purpose. It 
was not until after 1864 that the taxes made any 
substantial contribution to war expenses. Finally, in 
the Spanish war, a $200,000,000 loan was the founda- 
tion stone of the financial plan, the sole increases in 
taxation being new internal revenue duties which 
yielded only about $25,000,000 of additional revenue 
in 1898 and $125,000,000 in 1899. 

It would be a novelty not only to American finance 
to levy war taxes in larger amount than required for 
interest on the debt, but it would be almost as much 
a novelty in European countries. Germany, during 
the present war, refrained for a long time from impos- 
ing any war taxes at all, and the recent additions to 
the imperial tax budget are intended primarily to 
defray the interest on the huge loans. The policies of 
England and France have been essentially the same 
except that England began to tax for interest purposes 
somewhat earlier than the others. The total war 
expenditures of England up to April, 191 7, has been 
stated by Mr. Bonar Law to be about £4,200,000,000 
and the total debt to be £3,900,000,000. This debt of 
approximately $20,000,000,000 is expected to increase 
to $30,000,000,000 by the end of the present fiscal 
year, and will then entail an interest charge of about 
$1,500,000,000 annually. The new English war taxes 
yield only a relatively slight amount over this inter- 
est charge. 
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It is not to be inferred, however, that because the 
proposal to pay for the war by current taxation is 
strange in the history of war finance, it is therefore 
undesirable. On the contrary, it is a proposal which 
has many features which decidedly commend it 
for adoption. Our past practice certainly cannot be 
defended as a perfect model for present action, and 
we are in such a strong position economically as 
compared with the other nations at war that we may 
well be able to withstand a more rigorous financial 
program than those they have used. It should be 
realized, however, that any taxation beyond that 
necessary for interest payment is unusual and is open 
to the uncertainties which arise when a departure is 
made from established practice. 

It seems doubtful whether the adherents of the 
'taxation only' policy realize the full practical import 
of their proposal. To raise the carrying charges alone 
on the huge sums which will be used will mean taxa- 
tion of staggering weight. If we are to count on an 
expenditure of not far from ten billions the first year 
and a similar sum for a possible second year of war, it 
would be necessary, assuming that all current war 
expenses are to be defrayed by loans made on a five 
per cent, basis, to levy additional taxes to the extent 
of about $500,000,000 for the first year and perhaps 
one billion for the second year of war. This much 
at least, everyone will agree, should be covered by 
current taxation. The real question is: How much 
more shall be raised at once by this method for 
amortization purposes and for payment of war 
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expenses directly? Let us examine some of the 
arguments advanced in connection with the con- 
troversy of loans versus taxation. 

Among the arguments in support of the taxation 
policy is one which holds that a resort to loans would 
lead to an immense inflation in prices. Although 
some merit undoubtedly attaches to this view, its 
importance can easily be exaggerated. Whether 
public borrowing will lead to an inflation of prices 
depends largely on the conditions on which loans are 
contracted. If the subscriptions to the loan are 
defrayed by borrowing from the banks, such a result 
would undoubtedly ensue, at least to the extent that 
analogous subscriptions might not have been made to 
ordinary industrial enterprises. But if, on the con- 
trary, there is a large loan fund in existence — ^if, in 
other words, the accumulated profits of recent years 
have not yet been invested, or if the subscriptions to 
the loan involve simply a change of investment from 
private enterprise to government service, there will 
be no such resort to credit and there will be no such 
inflation of prices. It is entirely probable that, as a 
result of our prodigious prosperity during the last 
year or two, a very large loan could be floated without 
an inordinate resort to banking credit. , 

A second argument takes the form of an attack 
upon the loan policy. Subscriptions to loans, it is 
maintained, will be made by the wealthier classes who 
will thereby fasten upon the community as a whole 
an incubus in the shape of the obligation to pay them 
interest for a long time. This argument, however. 
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presupposes that the tax burden, designed to defray 
the bond interest, will fall primarily on the poor. If, 
on the contrary, the general tax system is so adjusted 
as to recognize the principles of equality and ability- 
to-pay, the interest on the debt will be primarily 
defrayed by the very classes who subscribe to the 
bonds. If this be done, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the tax or the loan policy is adopted so far 
as the burden upon the poorer classes is concerned. 
The richer portion of the community will pay the 
bills either ^ay . But it is a matter of great importance 
to them whether they are asked to pay in two years 
or in ten years. The interests of the poorer classes, 
moreover, may be very adversely affected if the taxa- 
tion policy is made so severe as seriously to cripple 
industry in general. 

There is still another argument — one which de- 
pends for much of its force upon the attractiveness of 
a phrase which seems to have originated in Australia. 
If we are to have conscription of men, we are told, 
we ought also to have conscription of wealth or con- 
scription of income. But in the first place, is it 
accurate to classify and to contrast in this manner? Is 
it proposed to draft for personal service only the poor 
of purse? Will not the wealthy be called upon to 
make sacrifices of service? The proposal to permit 
able-bodied men of wealth to purchase exemption 
from military duty by surrender of their property 
would certainly not appeal to anyone. When war 
begins to reap its harvest, there will doubtless be a 
full measure of distress among the wealthy. More- 
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over, does not this argument appear to rest to some 
extent upon a desire to punish and to cause suffering? 
Paraphrased, it would read as follows: The poor will 
have to suffer by rendering personal service; let us 
make the rich suffer also by comjDelling them to sur- 
render their incomes. There will be personal service 
rendered by both rich and poor, and if the war con- 
tinues for a long time great suffering will ensue. The 
sacrifices of the poorer classes certainly must not be 
increased by the addition of heavy economic burdens. 
Wherever the expenditure of money will further the 
purposes of the war, will prevent suffering and save 
life, the money must be spent. The financial burden 
of this must indeed be borne by those who have a 
surplus, and there is every indication that they will 
accept the burden willingly. But instead of planning 
our war finance in a spirit of vindictive destructive- 
ness, every effort should, on the contrary, be made 
to render this part of the war sacrifice as easy and 
convenient to bear as possible. 

Moreover, several positive considerations may be 
urged against the extreme form of the 'conscription 
of wealth' argument. For instance, the raising of all 
war expenses by taxation is like the pay-as-you-go 
policy in peace times. The objection to defraying 
extraordinary capital expenditures out of taxation is 
that it causes this year's taxpayers to contribute an 
undue share for benefits accruing far in the future. 
Meeting all war expenses by taxation makes the tax- 
payers in one or two years bear the burden of benefits 
that ought to be distributed over a decade or two. 
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Again, the raising of such immense sums would 
involve an unendurable strain upon our tax machinery, 
particularly since a large part of the additional 
s,ums will have to come from income taxes. For it 
must be remembered that the great mass of American 
incomes is derived from agriculture, and that of all 
incomes, these are the most refractory. The only 
result of an attempt to 'confiscate' might be the 
complete breakdown of the tax system. 

Finally, the adoption of the 'taxation only* policy 
would involve a very serious diminution of the incomes 
-which at the present time are largely drawn upon for 
the support of educational, charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprises. Moreover, this source of support 
would be dried up precisely at the time when the 
need would be greatest. In calculating the advan- 
tages of the policy, therefore, it is necessary to con- 
sider the fact that the state would be compelled 
to assume a number of functions now performed by 
private individuals, so that not only would some of the 
gain be more apparent than real, but there would also 
be, in all probability, a considerable loss entailed by 
the difficult and hasty transition from private to pub- 
lic activities. 

For the reasons made clear in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, it appears that the 'conscription of wealth' 
plan in its extreme form would not be feasible. It is 
entirely practicable, however, and it is on the whole 
very desirable in our present situation to levy taxes 
far in excess of what has been our custom in past wars. 
In addition to money to pay interest on the loans, 
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there should be raised by taxation a sum intended to 
secure a speedy amortization of the debt. If, as we 
shall see later, the debt ought to be thrown into a 
form which will insure its disappearance in not more 
than ten or twenty years, the amortization quota 
should amount to five or ten per cent, annually. On 
the assumption that a two-year war debt would 
amount to twenty billions, there would be needed 
for the amortization quota from one to two billions 
a year. The fiscal conclusion, therefore, would be 
that we should raise by new taxation for the first 
year of the war at least one and one-half billions of 
dollars (half a billion for interest, one billion amorti- 
zation), and during the second year three billions (one 
billion interest and two billions for amortization). 
When one recollects that the total federal revenue 
from taxation in 1915 was $625,000,000, he will 
appreciate what a stupendous program this implies. 
It involves an increase in taxation far in excess of 
anything that has been known in American history 
and considerably more than what has been attempted 
in Europe. To accomplish this successfully will be 
a magnificent triumph for our revenue system. We 
should raise by taxation what we can without stifling 
enterprise and causing intolerable discontent, but if 
we spend in this war only what we can secure in this 
manner, without resort to loans, our participation 
will be insignificant and ineffective. 

II. LOANS 

The arguments of the advocates of 'taxation only* 
will probably not receive substantial support at 
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Washington. Indeed, the first loan bill has already 
been presented to Congress. In this bill, there are 
four chief points of interest: 

(i) the amount of the issue; 

(2) the rate of interest; 

(3) the term of the loan and provisions for 

repayment ; and 

(4) the problem of tax exemption. 

Each of these points will be briefly discussed. 

1. The bill provides for an issue of $7,000,000,000 
of which $5,000,000,000 is in bonds. If our calcula- 
tions, based on the experience of the European coun- 
tries, are correct, the present issue will not suffice for 
our needs for the first year. It is indeed the largest 
loan that has ever been issued by any country and it 
will be a strong test of the ingenuity of our officials 
and the loyal readiness of our people. It is, perhaps, 
as large as can conveniently be handled at one time; 
but an additional loan is to be expected before the 
lapse of many months. 

2. The rate of interest in the bonds is fixed in the 
bill at three and one-half per cent. This differs 
radically from the proposal made above that the loan 
be made on a five per cent, basis. In the first place, 
however, the bonds are exempt from taxation. Were 
the bonds to be subject to taxation, the rate of interest 
would have to be at least four per cent, or possibly 
four and one-half per cent., if the bonds were to sell at 
par. In the estimates made above no allowance is 
made for the exemption of the bonds from taxation 
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for the obvious reason that, in the main, what is 
saved by the government in the lower rate of interest 
due to the tax-free provision will again be lost by the 
government through the diminished yield of the in- 
come tax. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
this is only the first installment of what is probably to 
become a gigantic war debt, and with every future 
issue on a large scale the rate of interest will doubtless 
increase. There is not much reason to expect that in 
a short time our credit will stand very much higher 
than that of the other warring countries, or that 
investments in government paper will be possible at 
a much lower rate of interest than in secure invest- 
ments of a private character. The destruction of 
capital, which is going on at such an enprmous rate, 
will tend to bring about a gradual rise in inter- 
est rates. It therefore still remains a conservative 
estimate that the loans of the United States will be 
issued on an average of a five per cent, basis. 

3. The terms on which the loan is to be issued are 
not fixed in the bill, but are left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the authorities. This is true, even of the 
length of the loan. It is obvious that the longer the 
loan, the more favorable the conditions under which 
it can be marketed ; but it is true also that long term 
bonds, say for thirty or fifty years, are of questionable 
advisability in other respects. In the case of coun- 
tries which have no objection to perpetual debts, 
such bonds may be defensible but there have always 
been and are today valid objections to perpetual debts 
in the United States. Since every generation may be 
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expected to have troubles of its own, it is clearly a 
part of wisdom for any nation, which can possibly 
afford to do so, to pay off its debt within the genera- 
tion which contracted it. Our experiences, moreover, 
with the bonds which were issued during the great 
refunding operations after the Civil War, even though 
their length was only thirty years, was sufficiently 
disheartening. Although there was a large balance in 
the Treasury during the *8o*s, we were unable to pay 
off the debt except by the very costly method of 
buying long-term four per cent, bonds in the market, 
often at a premium of from twenty-eight to thirty per 
cent. The government should profit from this 
experience, and should issue bonds to run for not more 
than ten years or, at the outside, twenty years. 

Still more important, however, is the arrangement 
for repayment. Most of the loans issued in this 
country have been so-called 'straight' bonds, all of 
which mature at the same time, with a more or less 
adequate sinking-fund system. The sinking fund 
provisions in our loans of the Civil War have, as is 
well known, never been considered of a binding char- 
acter. They have been rather bookkeeping devices 
and the government has paid off from year to year 
either more or less than the nominal sinking-fund 
requirement, as the exigencies of the time demanded. 
In our state finance, the abuses of sinking funds 
have been very notorious of recent years and have 
led, in not a few states, to the introduction of the 
so-called serial bond system whereby a certain 
proportion of the issue is retired annually. Almost 
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no attention has been given in this country, however, 
to other forms of bond issues which provide for 
retirement in either regular or irregular instalments. 
A study of the history of public credit will show that 
there is a great variety of issues possible, and that 
many of the methods practised, especially in the 
local finance of some of the European countries, are 
well worth consideration by our government. How- 
ever that may be, one conclusion is certain, namely, 
that from the very time of issue adequate provision 
should be made for an annual amortization quota so 
arranged that at the expiration of the life of the loan, 
the entire debt will be virtually extinguished. It 
would be deplorable in the extreme if such gigantic 
issues as we have in contemplation were to be made 
with the simple prospect of refunding the loans at 
some future time, particularly, in view of the strength 
of our present economic position. A perpetual debt 
or even a long debt must be avoided. 

4. Finally, the question of the exemption from 
taxation must be considered. The argument in favor of 
exempting loans from taxation is that they will sell 
at a higher price and thus net the government a larger 
sum. While this argument is of great weight in times 
when the credit of the government is seriously im- 
paired, at a time like the present, it has little force. 
Moreover, the argument on the other side is far 
stronger. If, as seems entirely likely, a large part of 
the necessary revenue will have to be raised by a 
greatly enhanced income tax, it is the height of in- 
justice to divide the population into two classes and 
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to exempt from burdens the holders of government 
bonds. From the point of view of equality of taxation, 
there is no warrant for this. On the contrary, the 
investors in government bonds, like investors in all 
other forms of capital, enjoy what is called in the 
English tax an unearned income, and virtually every- 
where in Europe an unearned income is taxed at a 
higher rate than an earned income. In this country, 
however, we should be adopting a double injustice: 
we should not be taxing the owners of bonds at a 
higher rate than the recipients of earned incomes, but 
we should as a matter of fact be taxing them at a 
lower rate. 

Another argument often advanced is that it makes 
practically no difference whether or not bonds are 
tax-free. For if the purchaser of a government bond 
knows that he is to be exempt from taxation, this 
exemption will be capitalized into a difference in the 
selling price, and he will pay so much more for the 
bond or — ^what is equivalent to the same thing — will 
receive so much less interest. This assumes, however, 
that it is known in advance what the rate of the 
income tax is going to be. But in the present situa- 
tion that is manifestly impossible. The subscribers 
for our proposed government bonds will, at a given 
rate of interest, pay a price which is calculated on the 
exemption from the present income tax and from an 
estimated future income tax. But what the increase 
in the income tax will be in the future no one can 
tell, and it is obvious that this unknown increase of 
the tax cannot be accurately capitalized. Therefore, 
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to the extent at least of any future unexpected 
increase in the income tax, the holders of bonds will 
enjoy an unmerited exemption. They will not be 
sharing the burdens with the rest of the citizens. 
Instead of paying a higher tax on the unearned 
income, they will be paying a lower tax. 

Moreover, to exempt the bonds from taxation will 
cause injustice in yet another fashion. Our income 
tax is now highly progressive, and in the new income 
tax the progression may be made even more pro- 
nounced.. The bonds, if issued as proposed in the 
present bill, are exempt in the hands of the holder 
whether he be a man with an income of five thousand 
or five million dollars. It can easily be seen that the 
exemption provision will have the practical effect of 
nullifying to a considerable extent the progressive rate 
of the income tax. The newspapers report that the 
new issue will be a 'rich man's loan* because of the 
eagerness of the payers of the super-tcix to insure 
themselves against the probable increases in taxation. 
If the entire issue were taken by the tax-payers who 
fall in the highest super-tax group, if there were among 
them entire freedom of competition in subscribing for. 
the loan, and if there were definite knowledge of what 
the future would bring in the way of increased income 
tax rates — then, and then only, would the exemption 
of the bonds from taxation have any basis in justice. 
These conditions, of course, cannot be met. 

The lessons of the recent English loan are very 
significant. We are told that, of the entire issue of 
about £1,000,000,000, only an insignificant fraction 
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was subscribed for in the four per cent, tax-free bonds 
and that almost the entire sum was subscribed for in 
the five per cent, bonds, not free from taxation. This 
shows that the English investors prefer to take their 
chance of a future reduction of the income tax from 
the present high level. But it shows above all that 
England is on the right track in putting its loan 
virtually in the shape of bonds that are not exempt 
from taxation. The bondholder takes his chances 
equally with the rest of the community. 

The American practice of issuing tax-free govern- 
ment bonds dates from a time when equality of taxa- 
tion was not considered the controlling consideration. 
In the half century since the Civil War, great progress 
has been made in the realization of this conception, 
and almost uniformly abroad the tax-free provision 
has been eliminated from government issues. It is 
high time that this should be done also in this country. 
The present bill, unfortunately, makes only a slight 
concession to this demand. It makes the new govern- 
ment bonds liable to the estate tax. But the logic of 
this exception would impel to the total abandonment 
of "the entire tax-free clause. In its present form the 
provision is both illogical and unjust. 

III. TAXATION . 

According to our calculations, $1,500,000,000 of 
additional revenue will have to be raised this year, 
and some $3,000,000,000 the following year if we are 
to do our full share in the war, and at the same time 
to avoid shifting the burden too far into the future. 
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The reasons for heavy levies of taxes are clear. In 
the first place, it is always easier to impose severe 
burdens upon a community at a time when feelings 
of loyalty are aroused. Sacrifices are then made 
willingly which in ordinary times would cause much 
complaint. The capitalization of patriotism in this 
fashion for the accomplishment of national tasks is 
the height of financial wisdom. 

The actual burden of taxes, moreover, in time of 
war is less than it appears to be. Not only are 
immense profits secured by the war contracts apt to 
be more or less diffused throughout the community 
in the shape of high wages and a great demand for 
materials, but, in addition, the higher level of prices 
which usually accompanies war makes a given tax a 
much smaller actual proportion of consuming power 
than under ordinary circumstances. 

Finally, from the general economic point of view, it 
is far better to levy high taxes during a war, when the 
social income is great, and the diversion of income to 
ordinary investment of capital relatively small, than 
to postpone the taxes necessary to sink the debt until 
after the war, when the need of capital investment 
will again become acute. 

From every point of view, therefore, as much money 
as is consistent with sound economic progress ought 
to be raised by taxation during the war, and, accord- 
ing to our analysis, it is very desirable to secure as 
much as $1,500,000,000 this year and $3,000,000,000 
the following year. But how are such gigantic sums 
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to be brought into the treasury? What are the pos- 
sible sources of revenue? 

In former wars, both in Europe and in America, 
when the accumulation of wealth was comparatively 
small, and when the ideas of equality of taxation had 
not yet permeated the popular mind, it was possible 
to elaborate a system of taxation which, to a great 
extent, perpetuated the traditional system. This 
traditional system burdened primarily the consump- 
tion of the community and exempted its productive 
wealth. With the progress of democratic conceptions 
in taxation, all this has been changed. Of late, more 
and more stress has come to be laid on the idea of 
income and property and less on the criterion of 
expenditure. If we look at the practical possibilities 
of our American system, in the light of recent Europ- 
ean experience, we shall see that there are only five 
possible sources of war taxation, each of which will 
be considered in turn. 

I. The Property Tax 

The attempt to raise any large sum by the taxation 
of property as such may be eliminated from considera- 
tion. For familiar reasons, which need not be re- 
counted here, the general property tax has everywhere 
broken down in our state and local finance. It has 
become, in large part, a tax on of real estate, whereas 
what is needed at the present time is primarily a 
taxation of personal property and especially of 
intangible wealth. We have no taxing machinery in 
the federal government and it would probably be 
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impossible to devise any machinery which would 
make a property tax an administrative success. The 
only one of the warring countries which has made 
the attempt to levy a large property tax is Germany 
where, for special reasons, a workable scheme of 
assessing property values has been elaborated in the 
course of the last few decades. Even in England it 
has not been attempted. In the United States this 
whole plan may, for the immediate future at least be 
dismissed as impracticable. 

2, The Inheritance Tax 

The present estate tax as modified by the legislation 
of a few weeks ago, is calculated to produce $100,000,- 
000. It is a tax at progressive rates, graded from one 
to fifteen per cent. The English system of death 
duties, with rates considerably higher and with a far 
lower limit of exemption, produces about $150,000,000 
a year. There is no doubt that we could also secure 
a considerable augmentation of the yield by lowering 
the present exemption of $50,000. But in contem- 
plating a great increase in the progressive scale of the 
estate tax, it would be necessary to remember that 
there are also state taxes on inheritances, the rates 
of which in some cases run up to fifteen per cent. At 
present, therefore, in parts of this country, we already 
have a system of inheritance taxes up to thirty per 
cent., a scale which is appreciably higher than any- 
thing existing in the great European countries. Any 
attempt considerably to increase the rates of the 
inheritance tax would have to be attended by at least 
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two modifications. In the first place, there would 
have to be some sort of accommodation between state 
and federal taxation of inheritances, with a provision 
that those states which derive a large revenue from 
this source should be compensated in some way. In 
the second place, if the rates were to be made very 
much higher than at present, it would be necessary 
to introduce the system now in vogue in some other 
countries, guaranteeing against a repeated payment 
of the tax on the same estate within a few years, if by 
chance the existing successive owners should die 
within a short period of each other. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it is not 
likely that any practicable change in the inheritance 
tax, even though it involved both an increase of the 
graduated scale and a decrease of the exemption, would 
net more than one hundred million dollars of addi- 
tional revenue. 

J. The Income Tax 

The federal income tax this coming year is expected 
to yield about $250,000,000, approximately the same 
amount that Great Britain raised through her income 
tax before the war. The income tax in Great Britain 
is expected to yield this year about $1,000,000,000, 
that is, about $750,000,000 more than before the war. 
The question then arises: Can we not do the same? 
In what way could we also, possibly, quadruple the 
revenue from our income tax? This is an interesting 
but difficult field of inquiry. 

It is undoubtedly true that our social income is 
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very much larger than that of England. Before the 
war, the English wealth was roughly estimated at 
about $80,000,000,000, the German wealth at about 
$85,000,000,000, and our wealth at about $200,000,- 
000,000 (the official figures for 1912 were $187,000,- 
000,000). All such estimates are • indeed of the 
vaguest possible character. But taking them for 
what they are worth, it would follow that the income 
of the United States would be about two and one-half 
times that of Great Britain, making no allowance for 
a possible higher percentage of expected as compared 
with realized income in the United States. If, there- 
fore, we had the same rates of the income tax as in 
England, it might be claimed that our revenue ought 
to be two and one-half times as great. Two important 
facts, however, must be remembered. In the first 
place, the exemption from the income tax in England 
is £130 or $650, whereas, our exemption from the in- 
come tax is virtually $4,000. Far more significant 
than this, however, is the fact chat in an industrial 
country like England the great mass of the total 
incomes is derived from industry and trade, and that 
even the incomes from land are paid in great part by 
the large landowners. In the United States, however, 
the great mass of incomes arise from agriculture and are 
small in amount. Of all incomes, small farmers' incomes 
are proverbially the most refractory. In the statistics 
of the Wisconsin income tax published by the state 
tax commission, it appears that in 1916 the farmer 
paid only 3.86% of the state income tax, as over 
against 20.30% paid by manufacturers and 27.23% 
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paid by merchants and bankers. If Wisconsin may 
be taken as a fairly typical state, it is obvious that an 
immense deduction from the taxable income must be 
made for the agricultural incomes of the United States. 
It would not be at all safe to argue from British to 
American conditions. 

It is important, however, to raise the question as 
to how much additional income tax could be secured 
by a considerable reduction of the exemption. Here 
again a surprise awaits us. Of the total income tax 
in the year 1914-1915, amounting to some $124,000,- 
000, the proportions raised were, in round numbers, 
as follows: 

Corporation tax $56,994,000 

Individual Tax: 

Normal tax 23,996,000 

Additional tax 43,684,000 

In other words, the additional tax was almost twice 
as large as the normal tax. 

The additional tax was subdivided into the follow- 
ing categories: 

Incomes from $20,000 to $100,000 $13,706,000 
Incomes from $100,000 to $500,000 17,330,000 
Incomes over $500,000 12,648,006 

The Wisconsin tax statistics show that the tax-payers 
with incomes up to $4000 paid a tax of $517,520 out 
of a total tax on all individuals of $1,601,213. That is 
to say, with an income-tax exemption of only $800,^ 
a)x)ut one-third of the tax was paid by recipients of 

^ $1200 for man and wife. 
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incomes under $4000. It is manifestly out of the ques- 
tion, however, to assume that the federal exemption 
will be reduced to as low as $800. If we take $1500 
as the lowest probable figure of exemption from the 
federal income tax, we find that, to judge from the 
Wisconsin figures, we should be adding only about 
sixteen per cent, or one-sixth to the receipts from the 
income tax. In England, on the other hand, the pro- 
portion of taxes paid by the relatively lower incomes 
in certain schedules is considerably greater. In 1914, 
these were the figures for the taxable income of cer- 
tain tax payers in schedules D and E which include the 
ordinary commercial and industrial incomes. 

Income Gross Taxable Income 
Below £300 £49,112,279 

£300 to £600 25,421,620 

£600 to £800 6,309,844 



Total £80,843,743 



All incomes £115,363,615 

In Other words, in these particular schedules, over 
two-thirds of the taxable income was found in the 
case of individuals with an income under £800 or 
$4000. £800 in England, however, probably means 
relatively more than $4000 in the United States. 
The above figures apply, moreover, only to partial 
incomes in a particular category. It is entirely prob- 
able, therefore, that the additional revenue to be 
expected by a reduction of the exemption would be 
very much closer to the one-sixth, as represented by 
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the Wisconsin figures, than to the two-thirds, repre- 
sented by the English figures. Thus, for every one 
per cent, of income tax, which, as we have seen, meant 
about $24,000,000 last year, it would not be safe to 
add more than a third for the additional revenue to 
be secured by the reduction of the exemption to $1500. 
In other words, for every one per cent, of income tax, 
the normal tax would represent about $32,000,000, 
instead of $24,000,000. 

The English income tax is now levied at a rate of 
from about twelve per cent, to a rate amounting to 
about thirty-four per cent, on the highest incomes. 
If our normal rate were to be ten per cent., instead of 
the existing rate of two per cent., the revenue from 
the normal tax on individuals would be about $240,- 
000,000, if we kept the present exemption (ten times 
the yield of last year at one per cent.), or some 
$320,000,000 with a reduction of the exemption to 
$1500. As against the fifty millions awaited this year 
from the two-per cent, normal tax, this would mean 
an additional revenue of some $250,000,000. How- 
ever, if the same rate of ten per cent, were applied to 
the corporation tax, we should get another $500,000,- 
000. The additional tax still remains as a resource. 
With the rates running up to six per cent, last year, it 
yielded $43,000,000; yet the total estimated revenue 
of the income tax for the present year, with a normal 
tax double the year before, and with an additional 
tax running up to thirteen per cent., is expected to 
be only about twice as great. In order, therefore, to 
secure any very large revenue from the additional 
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tax, the rates would have to be increased considerably 
above the present figured. In order to secure 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 from the additional tax, 
the rates of the additional tax would have to run up 
to thirty-five or forty per cent., which, added to the 
normal tax of ten per cent., would mean a rate of 
some fifty per cent, on the highest incomes. 

It follows, therefore, that if we try to secure an 
additional revenue of $1,000,000,000 from the income 
tax, it would be necessary to reduce the exemption 
to $1500, to make the normal rate about ten per 
cent, and to graduate the additional rate up to forty 
per cent, (or a total of fifty per cent.). This is very- 
much higher than what exists in England at the 
present time, and probably fully as high as could be 
well endured. Moreover, with such rates, it would 
be imperative to make a distinction, as the European 
countries do, between earned and unearned incomes, 
taxing the unearned incomes at a lower rate. This 
would considerably reduce the revenue from the tax. 
Finally, another notable diminution of the yield 
would follow the unfortunate exemption of interest 
on the new gigantic war debt. With every billion of 
new tax-free debt, there would be a reduction of 
from ten to twenty millions in the yield of the income 
tax. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is that it would 
be practicable to secure an additional revenue of per- 
haps $750,000,000 from the income tax by a system 
which would grade the tax from about ten per cent, 
on moderate incomes up to forty p)er cent, on the 
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highest incomes, and with a proportionate reduction 
of the rate on lower incomes down to $1500. But the 
adoption of such an extremely high income tax would 
call for the greatest care in recasting certain features 
of the law which even now, with a low rate, are pro- 
ducing inequality and discontent. 

4. Excess-profits Tax 

Since the inheritance tax will yield comparatively 
little, and since the income tax can be counted on for 
only $750,000,000 of additional revenue, recourse 
should be made to a method that has been employed in 
Canada, Australia and almost everywhere in Europe 
and which is already being used to a certain extent 
in the United States, viz., the taxation of excess 
profits. Last September, Congress passed an act, 
placing a levy of twelve and one-half per cent, on the 
net profits of munition manufacturers.^ Only a few 
weeks ago, there was added to this a small tax on 
excess profits in general. 

Much might be said, in this connection, concerning 
the desirability of government action in the direction 
of price control, particularly the control of the prices 
of war materials. The enormous purchases soon to 
be made, will be a disturbing element in the market 
situation — one which will destroy many of the ordi- 
nary safeguards of free competition. Price regulation, 
which would effectively restrict prices to a point near 
the cost of production, would be preferable to high 

1 In the case of the munition manufacturers' tax, the levy is 
made against all net profits without the eight per cent, allowance. 
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prices, high profits and a high excess-profits tax. 
Price regulation would mean a diminution, of course, 
in the fiscal results of the excess-profits tax. 

There is a great and important difference between 
the European taxes and our own excess-profits tax. 
All of the European laws measure taxable profits by 
comparing present profits with the average profits 
of business before the war began; in some cases this 
average is taken for a number of years. Our law, 
however, takes the arbitrary figure of eight per cent, 
on the ''capital invested" (plus $5000)^ as the normal 
profit and taxes everything above that eight per cent. 

This arbitrary method is unfair both to investors 
and to industry. Especially in a comparatively new 
country like the United States, where risks are great 
and losses frequent, a profit of more than eight per 
cent, is often necessary to justify investment. At 
the present rate, the situation is not serious; but with 
the necessity of levying a far higher rate, the con- 
tinuance of ouV present method would involve us in 
difficulties. At a period like the present, it is of the 
first importance not to put a check upon business 
enterprise or to cripple the desire of individuals to 
do their utmost in the way of productive capacity. 
The principle of taxing very heavily excess profits 
above normal peace profits is indeed defensible; but 
to penalize all profits above eight per cent, applied to 
a base such as that prescribed in our present law can 

^ "Capital invested" is defined to include cash paid in, the cash 
value at the time of payment of capital represented by property 
and surplus invested in the business. 
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scarcely be upheld. Instead of bringing any more 
revenue, a larger rate upon such excess profits might 
yield actually less revenue, in addition to placing an 
unfair burden upon a particular class of investors. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly, therefore, that 
if we are to have a high excess-profits tax, we should 
follow the European principle and abandon the arbi- 
trary methods now being followed. 

The yield of the present law is problematical, but 
it has been roughly calculated that the returns will 
be between $200,000,000 and $225,000,000. A very 
vague estimate, made some time ago, figured that the 
excess profits last year were about $5,500,000,000, 
but that the deductions and exemptions in the law 
reduced the taxable excess-profits to some $3,000,000. 
In Great Britain, the excess-profits tax was estimated 
to yield in the fiscal year just ended between $400,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000. But it will probably yield 
between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000. The English 
tax is levied at the rate of sixty per cent. While our 
excess profits have been exceedingly great, it is 
doubtful whether they have been much larger than in 
England where the profits have come not only from 
the war expenditures, but also from the immensely 
enhanced returns from shipping. In order to secure 
$500,000,000 more from the excess-profits tax in this 
country, it would be necessary, assuming that the 
suggested changes be made in the base line from 
which to measure the excess of profits, to increase the 
rate to forty or fifty per cent. It might be advisable 
to take as a basis, not only the profits of the current 
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year, but the average of the excess profits of the last 
two or three years, in which case the yield would be 
largely increased. 

5. Indirect Taxes 

If the rates of the income tax and of the excess- 
profits tax were raised to the height suggested during 
the first year, sufficient revenue might be obtained for 
the needs of that year without other taxes. It is 
possible, of course, that rhuch more might be obtained 
than has been estimated. At any rate, valuable exper- 
ience would be gathered and a more definite basis for 
future calculations would be made available. If the 
machinery of direct taxation appeared to be in no 
danger of breaking down it might be possible even 
to make further increases in rates. If, on the con- 
trary, the yield of the first year's taxes was disappoint- 
ing, or if it seemed wise not to raise the rates to the 
suggested maximum at once, there would still remain 
the whole field of indirect taxation. 

It is perhaps significant that all of the warring 
countries have found direct taxation alone to be 
insufficient. In Germany, where immense additions 
have been made by the localities and the separate 
states to the income taxes, the federal government 
has imposed large burdens, not only on excess profits, 
but also through indirect taxes. The same is true to 
a still greater extent in France. In England also, 
the revenue from indirect taxes, and especially from 
customs and excise, has been very largely increased 
as appears from the following figures: 
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Tax 


1914 


igi6 


Customs 


£35.569,000 


£57.707,000 


Excise 


39.658,000 


61,210,000 



The figures for 191 7 show a still further increase. 
In other words, England has secured an additional 
revenue of about $250,000,000 from the customs and 
excise duties alone, having imposed higher taxes on 
tea, sugar, coffee, railway tickets, and a variety of 
other items. In the United States, our revenue from 
the tariff is about $100,000,000 less than the British 
revenue from her free-trade tariff. 

Our Civil War experience indicates the rich pro- 
ductivity of indirect taxation. If we were to tax 
certain articles at the rates customary in the Civil 
War, it would be easy to secure an immensely 
enhanced revenue. From calculations which were 
printed in a detailed table appended to the recent 
report of the Committee on the Relations of State 
and Federal Taxation, submitted in January to the 
Seventh Annual New York State Conference on Tax- 
ation, it appears that the revenue from certain taxes 
on commodities, if levied at Civil War rates, would 
be, during the coming year, about as follows: 

Source Estimated Revenue in igiy 

Tobacco $305,000,000 

Distilled spirits 272,000,000 

Petroleum 282,000,000 

Cotton 120,000,000 

Iron and steel manufactures 122,000,000 

Cotton goods 53,000,000 

Woolen goods 36,000,000 

Boots and shoes 44,000,000 
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Source Estimated Revenue in igiy 

Coal 31,000,000 

Railroad passenger tickets 82,000,000 

Leather 26,000,000 

This list could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Moreover, it may be recalled that in 1916 some 
$42,000,000 was raised in the United States by stamp 
taxes. This source yielded England about $35,000,000 
last year. Probably as much as $75,000,000 could be 
collected by such a tax without making the rates exor- 
bitantly high. 

While it is obvious that it would be unwise to levy 
all or even a large proportion of these taxes, it is clear 
that certain commodities might be chosen and that 
the tax might be so graduated as to fall primarily on 
the better qualities of the goods rather than on the 
necessities. 

In any event, it would be comparatively easy to 
raise a few hundred million dollars from such indirect 
sources. This system, as a supplement to the vastly 
more important direct taxes, would probably suffice 
for the first year or two of the war. Were the war to 
continue for a longer period, it would be necessary, 
of course, to revise all our calculations. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that since 
this war is being prosecuted on a gigantic scale, our 
expenditures and our revenues must be expected to 
be on the same scale. All previous ideas on the 
subject must be thrown in the scrap heap, together 
with the similar views as to the military conduct of 
the war. Of one thing, however, we may be assured. 



■•^^^^ 
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The prodigious wealth and the unexampled prosperity 
of the United States ought to leave no doubt as to our 
ability, not only to finance the war, but to finance it 
successfully and equitably. But in the utilization of 
our enormous resources, it becomes all the more impor- 
tant to develop a system which will conform to sound 
economic principles and which will be in harmony 
with modem ideas of equality and justice. 
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FARMERS AND SPECULATORS 

I. How shall we maximize food production during the 
next year? 

There are two main ways of guiding the employment 
of labor and capital in production. One is by a social- 
istic organization under which the government directs 
or commands the production of this or that, with the 
labor force organized like an army. The other method 
is to leave labor and capital free to go where it can 
make the highest profits or the highest wages. Under 
this system production is governed by prices. Rising 
prices in a given line lead to expansion in that line 
and draw labor and capital away from lines of pro- 
duction where prices are stationary, or are falling. 
This last system is of course the system on which 
industry is organized in the United States today. The 
only way under our system by which we can increase 
production in any given line is to offer higher prices 
for the product. 

This means very definitely that it would be folly 
to try to cut food prices by law at the present time 
if we wish farmers to produce more in the next twelve 
months. Governmental activity can, of course, break 
up food monopolies. Local regulation may be desir- 
able in certain cases in bringing about greater effi- 
ciency and lower costs in the retail distribution of 
food, though it is doubtful if very much can be done 
even here. But the effort to control the price received 
by the farmers for wheat or corn, or prices in the 
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great wholesale and speculative markets (which would 
mean the reduction of prices paid to the farmers) 
would inevitably reduce the volume of farm products 
within the next twelve months. The scattered home- 
steads must be dealt with on a commercial basis. 

Even if the farmer were disposed to produce without 
gain for patriotic motives he could not do so in ade- 
quate volume because he could not pay wages high 
enough to attract the necessary labor from other 
highly paid occupations. The socialistic organization 
of agriculture under governmental direction could not 
be effectively worked out in years. Even Germany 
has found it impossible to do much along this line. No 
doubt farmers are in many cases getting large returns. 
No doubt it would be well if we could tap these 
returns for public purposes. But if the problem is to 
keep the farmer hard at work producing the biggest 
possible crop during the coming months^ we must 
make up our minds to higher food prices still. We 
must pay the farmer enough to induce him to cultivate 
land which it wouldn't ordinarily pay to cultivate, 
and to work land already under cultivation more in- 
tensively. In either case he will get a smaller physical 
yield per additional unit of labor and coital, and he 
must get a higher price per bushel to make it worth 
while. It isn't pleasant, but it is a fact. It would 
be wiser to guarantee high prices by law to the farmer 
than to decree by law lower prices. It would also be 
well if possible for the government to announce the 
intention of diverting part of the newly organized 
army to the wheat fields and other places during the 
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period of the harvest when the labor scarcity is 
greatest. 

High food prices are lamentable. They oppress the 
poor. But we cannot feed the armies and the civilian 
population of our Allies without reducing our own 
consumption, without tightening our own belts. And 
the high food prices tend to correct themselves by 
giving the greatest possible motive to increased food 
production. 

II. Taxation and War Stock Speculation. 

Much has been said about the profits made in the 
stock market during the war, and there are many 
who are disposed to strike heavily at the earnings of 
munitions companies as a means of hitting at the 
profits of the war stock speculators. With the spirit 
of this we must all be in sympathy. That men should 
make money out of the vicissitudes of victories and 
defeats, that the death of ten thousand brave soldiers 
in a victorious charge should add twenty points to 
the price of Industrial Alcohol, with a hundred per 
cent, profit to the margin speculator who is holding 
the stock on a twenty point margin, is a thing that 
shocks the sense of justice and propriety. 

But various cautions are needed here. For one 
thing, the "bears" iare also stock speculators and they 
would welcome heavy taxes on the munitions cor- 
porations! They have sold the stocks short in antici- 
pation of heavy taxes. The bears are no more patri- 
otic than the bulls. Nor is it in fact just to suppose 
that either bears or bulls are exulting in the slaughter 
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on the battlefield. There are many patriots even in 
Wall Street. Moreover, it is hopeless to expect that 
the slow moving Congress will be able to get ahead of 
the swiftly moving professional speculator, who can 
shift from one side of the market to the other in five 
seconds. It might be possible to ruin a lot of "lambs" 
at the crest of a bull movement, but that was done 
last December and again when the new submarine 
policy was announced, and it is improbable that there 
are very many left in the market at the present time. 
The stock market is probably already adjusted to any 
reasonable scheme of taxation. Probably existing 
stock prices could stand higher taxes than are likely 
to be imposed without going lower. Bears have al- 
ready done their work. But one who realizes the 
extent to which banks and industries are tied up with 
the stock market will not run- amuck with taxation, 
or any other policy primarily designed to bring on a 
stock market panic. 

Great industries are financed through the stock 
market. It is the active speculation on the stock 
market, making an immediate and ready market for 
stocks and bonds, which makes it safe for the banks to 
finance industry by lending on stock and bond col- 
lateral and by buying bonds. Bank assets must be 
kept liquid. Banks can lend safely on easily market- 
able things. The speculator performs a real service 
here both by making stocks and bonds marketable and 
by putting up a "margin" to relieve the banks of risk. 
Excluding real estate loans, and items "due from other 
banks and bankers," more than half of all the credit 
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extended by State banks, national banks and trust 
companies is normally either in the form of stock and 
bond collateral loans, or else in the outright owner- 
ship of stock exchange securities, chiefly bonds. The 
old theory that banks have as their main function the 
financing of movable physical goods, making ''com- 
mercial loan's," and that it is unsafe for a bank to 
provide any of the manufacturer's ''fixed capital" — 
buildings, machinery, furnace, etc. — is no longer valid. 
"Liquid commercial loans" cannot exceed 13 per cent. 
of the assets of the "commercial banks" of the United 
States.^ 

Corporate organization of industry, together with 
the active speculation in the stock market, have made 
the factory and the furnace as "liquid" as the finished 
product, and so it is safe for banks to finance industry 
as well as commerce. You cannot wreck the stock 
market without demoralizing the banks,' and you 
cannot demoralize the banks if you wish to speed up 
industry. Moreover, the stock market is a vital 
necessity to aid in the flotation of our enormous forth- 
coming public loans. Stock markets originated in 
connection with government loans and their activity 
has always been highly important in this connection. 
Many men will invest temporarily idle funds in 
government securities when they know they can sell 
them again in an active market, who would not dare 
do so if there were no active market. 

^ These figures are based on an analysis of the Report of the 
Comptroller for 1909. They are fairly typical. The detailed anal- 
ysis is contained in my forthcoming book, "The Value of Money." 
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Further, drastic taxation on the active businesses 
which you wish to expand is very injudicious. We 
need during the next few months to attract rather 
than repel the flow of capital and labor to the muni- 
tions industries. Excess profits taxes should therefore 
be applied moderately to these enterprises. It will be 
better to apply heavy graduated income taxes, rising 
to very high rates indeed on the larger incomes, 
without reference to the source from which the in- 
comes are derived, than to single out for very high 
taxes the active businesses which are producing the 
things we most need. These income taxes will get 
the excess profits if they are paid out in dividends, 
particularly if we apply the ''excess earnings" prin- 
ciple to individual incomes. If the earnings of muni- 
tions enterprises are not paid out in dividends, but 
are put back into the plant, this is exactly the kind of 
expansion we should be most anxious to encourage. 
Provisions can be made in the tax laws to deal with 
the case where a corporation withholds its dividends to 
enable the stockholders to escape high income taxes. 

The purport of this is not to urge that we should 
not tax, nor is it a plea for the immunity of any ele- 
ment of the population from its share of the burden 
of the war. It is merely to urge that our taxing pro- 
gramme should be used with reference to the revenue 
of the state, and not as a weapon for punishing an 
unpopular class. If this unpopular class were per- 
forming no useful functions we might well abolish 
speculation altogether. But in fact corporations and 
stock speculation are essential to the smooth working 
of our industrial and banking system. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 . The purpose of this pamphlet is to furnish 
suggestions to the different social groups, who are 
anxious to do their bit yet lack information as to 
possibilities and requirements of service. An attempt 
has been made to list the chief organizations which 
are at work and to indicate their activities. New 
enterprises are springing up on all sides over night; 
and the plans of the old agencies change from day to 
day. As a result completeness and accuracy can not 
be achieved, and a description of the activities of 
today will soon be out of date. The pamphlet may 
serve, however, as a general guide and bulletin of 
information. 

2. In gathering the facts for this pamphlet a lack 
of effective organization and much overlapping of 
activities have been noticed. It is suggested that 
communities would do well to put a central committee 
in complete charge of all branches of war and relief 
work. In this committee j-epresentatives of the differ- 
ent local activities should be included, and through 
the members of the committee a working union should 
be effected with such national organizations as the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C; Women's 
Farm and Garden Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City; National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City; Consumers^ 
League, 105 East 22 East 22nd Street, New York City; 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
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23rd Street, New York City; Military Training Camps 
Association, 19 West 44th Street, New York City; 
Naval Training Association, 26 Cortland t Street, New 
York City. Such local committees should keep 
informed on the progress for defense in industrial, 
agricultural, legislative, medical, military and naval 
lines and should post or publish in local papers 
summary bulletins from time to time. 

3. By those who are uncertain as to what they 
should do, this general principle should be followed: 
Keep on doing what you normally do, but do it better; 
and save in every way possible. 

4. The principle stated in the following extract 
from the bulletin of the Yale Engineering Association 
may well be borne in mind, though it is the hope of 
all that the expert abilities of all the citizens will be 
conserved to the greatest possible degree by the 
Government's plan of service : 

In the present enthusiasm that prevails it is most important 
to bear in mind a fundamental point that may be illustrated by 
the experience of an officer who spoke recently before the mem- 
bers of a city club. When he stated that the idea of service was 
willingness to take a minor position and give such service as 
possible to the Government and not to demand or expect an 
important position and make such position a requisite for enter- 
ing the service, no one in the meeting was willing to enroll under 
these conditions. If a man has training and ability of a special 
value to the Government in excess of other men, this fact will 
soon be recognized, but in spite of this special training many men 
will at first be of little value to the service because they have not 
the general military training and knowledge. War means sac- 
rifice and the chief sacrifice to many civilians will be that they 
mast accept, if they serve at all, positions in the Army and Navy 
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which they will not consider at all commensurate with the posi- 
tions they hold in civil life, whether viewed from the standpoint 
of responsibility or compensation. 

5. The consensus of opinion seems to indicate that 
children of school age can aid best by continuing their 
education, though they may profitably spend their 
vacations in garden and light office work, and the 
older children may spend the summer in industrial 
occupations. The same advice holds good for medical 
students, who, however, can well act as Red Cross 
instructors for vacation classes. 

6. Trained industrial and agricultural workers will 
be needed at their posts. Professional men and women 
may be needed for administrative or clerical positions. 
The wealthy can assist private local committees and 
render aid to the Red Cross and the aviation training 
units. 

7. Some form of selective conscription seems likely 
to be adopted as the method of raising the army, but 
Reserve Officers are needed in the Army and Navy, 
and the regular Army, Navy, Marines, and National 
Militia are in need of enlisted men. The most pressing 
immediate need is for men in the Army Officers' 
Reserve Corps; the Naval Reserve Forces, Naval 
Coast Defense Reserve Branch, 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City; and the Marine Corps Reserve, 24 
East 23rd Street, New York City. 

8. Suggestions and corrections for use in a second 
edition may be sent to John J. Coss, Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University. 



I. 

CONTROL OF LEGISLATION THROUGH 

PUBLIC OPINION 

9. Since the nation, once there is a call to the colors, 
is to be increasingly dependent on the labor of women, 
it is immeasurably important that the standards and 
safeguards we have built up in the last thirty years, 
for their protection, be rigidly maintained. 

10. There are already sinister signs of a letting 
down of the bars in labor standards on the plea that 
what the nation needs most at present is maximum 
production. Some of the most powerful unions in 
New York State, speaking through the Federation of 
Labor, have recommended that all restrictions on the 
number of hours, and conditions of labor be removed. 
There is a bill pending at Albany, at this writing, 
providing for the practical abrogation of all labor 
standards, and placing labor under the private and 
autocratic control of the State Industrial Commission. 

11. If this were certain to be a short war, a tempo- 
rary speeding up of labor might be permissible, but 
English experience since the beginning of the war has 
clearly demonstrated that although the labor laws 
may be repealed for an extended period, the laws of 
physiology cannot be repealed. An extension in the 
number of hours, instead of increasing the output, is 
almost certain to reduce it after the first spurt. The 
"stale** worker will produce less in quantity and 
quality than the one who remains fit; there will be 
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an increase in the sick list, more broken time, and a 
complete disorganization of the factory. A few weeks 
more time may mean more output, but after that it 
will mean a steady lessening of the capacity of each 
individual worker. This has been definitely estab- 
lished by the careful researches of such investigators 
as Miss Josephine Goldmark, whose reports on the con- 
ditions of women who worked overtime won a ten-hour 
day in Oregon. It has been proved by hundreds of 
big manufacturers who shortened their working day 
to increase their output. Driving the worker too 
hard is killing the goose that lays the golden egg, a 
lesson which we must not forget in wartime. 

12. England forgot it in 1914. When the war 
started, without an actual repeal of the labor laws, so 
many exemptions were permitted that all labor safe- 
guards were practically abrogated. Womep were 
allowed to work at night, and seven days a week. 
Rest periods were abolished. When there was a 
shortage of munitions at Gallipoli, England began to 
ask, why? The commission appointed to find out 
what was wrong, discovered an appalling sick list, a 
jaded body of workers and a sluggish output. 

Since then the labor laws in England have been 
maintained with unusual rigor. And the Council for 
National Defense has learned a lesson from the costly 
British experience. It has published a request to the 
state legislatures asking them not to depart from the 
present standards of labor without specific declaration 
from the council that such departure is essential for 
the effective pursuit of national defense. It is not 
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going to gear labor for a short breathless spurt when 
there may be a long steady pull ahead. It has re- 
quested likewise that power to make exemptions be 
placed in the hands of the Governor, who is to use 
such power only at the particular request of the 
council. 

13. It is of first rate importance that the legis- 
latures heed this request of the National Defense 
Council. A watchful eye should be kept on the state 
legislatures to see that under the stress of a national 
emergency, the working capacity of labor is not 
sacrificed for a temporary increase in output. It is 
not a question of sentimental coddling of factory 
workers, but a matter of permanent efficiency. Sick- 
ness, accidents and loss of production are sure to 
follow a lengthening of hours and an abolition of one 
day's rest in seyen. The Consumers' League was 
first on the ground with an eye to the protection of 
present labor standards. It has sent a letter and a 
delegation to Governor Whitman, protesting against 
the first proposal for large scale lowering of standards 
that has appeared in a state legislature. The example 
of New York State as the largest and most important 
industrial commonwealth is sure to be followed by 
most of the states of the Union. The importance of 
protecting standards in this state is, therefore, obvious. 

14. Any infraction of present labor laws, or any 
attempt to evade them under cover of war stress 
should be reported immediately to the State Indus- 
trial Commission. Any project of lowering standards 
may profitably be reported to the Consumers' League, 
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105 East 22nd Street, New York City, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, General Secretary; or to The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. These organizations are making a 
national campaign to maintain labor standards 
throughout the country. Rest, safety, sanitation, 
these are important as never before, for the conserva- 
tion of our labor resources, and the insurance of a long 
continued maximum output. For a short while, more 
time may mean more output ; but we must not depend 
on the war lasting a short while. 

IL 
INDUSTRIAL LABORERS 

15. Skilled workers are needed in the Army and 
Navy, but the number as compared with that needed 
to furnish war supplies is small. Only five thousand 
men are required for the Quartermaster Enlisted 
Reserve Corps in the Eastern Department of the 
Army. The occupations listed are motor truck 
drivers, wagon masters, blacksmiths, electricians, 
saddlers, painters, labor-overseers, teamsters, store- 
keepers, farriers, forge masters, horse-shoers, bakers, 
cooks, butchers, clerks, and watchmen. Only men of 
sound physique and good character will be taken. 
Application blanks may be obtained at Army Recruit- 
ing Stations or by mail from the Quartermaster's office 
on Governor's Island, New York. 

Skilled workmen will in most cases serve their 
country best if they remain at their posts and by 
increased care and efficiency contribute to the prepa- 
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ration of war supplies. In England certain lines of 
work have been recognized as 'war industries*. 
Failure to keep the workers in these trades from 
enlisting in the Army caused very serious shortage of 
expert labor. Though our industries may not be 
exactly the same as those of Great Britain the prin- 
ciple that skilled workers should be generally exempt 
from military field service holds good. The following 
is the British list of 'war industries' : 



Batteries 

Bleaching and dyeing 

Breweries 

Brickyards 

Brushmaking 

Button industry 

Candles, grease, tallow 

Cement, lime 

Charcoal 

Chemical industry 

Coke 

Cooperage 

Engineering 

Food 

Foundries 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hats 

Iron and steel 

Jewelry (cheap) 

Leather 

Linoleum 

Lumber 

Malting 

Mattresses 

Metals 

Military insignia 



Motor cars 

Munitions 

Needles 

Oil mills 

Packing industry 

Paint 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pianos 

Pottery 

Powder 

Printing 

Rubber 

Sand bags 

Sawmills 

Shipbuilding 

Soap industry 

Stone 

Surgical dressings 

Surgical appliances 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Toy making 

Waters (aerated) 

Wire 

Woodworkers 
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17. There is great need for men in the shipbuilding 
trades, and our ship yards should be supplied with all 
the labor that they can use. 

18. The laboring classes should guard against 
legislation which would decrease the restrictions on 
hours and conditions of work and on child labor. 
European experience has shown that efficiency is not 
increased by adding to the number of hours of work 
per week normally permitted. The uninterrupted 
education of children is one of the chief needs, if the 
generation after the war is to be able to cope with the 
problems left to it. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City, will aid in fighting bad 
legislation. The American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, New York City, may 
also be addressed. 

A willingness to adjust hours and wages through 
arbitration is required of employer as of employee if 
the maximum of efficiency is to be preserved. The 
confiscation by the government of all profits in excess of 
those of peace times would doubtless do much to avoid 
friction between the employed and employing classes. 

19. The New York State Military Training Com- 
mission, created by the Slater- Welsh Bill, is perfecting 
a program which shall give industrial and vocational 
training to boys of the state, as an important part of 
the service which it is their duty to render to the 
nation. 

"The New York law for compulsory military training now 
applies to 240,000 boys between the ages of i6 and 19 instead 
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* 

of to about 20,000 who are in school, and the commission may 
now accept as a part equivalent for the military training 'such 
vocational training or experience as shall specifically prepare 
boys of the ages named for service directly useful to the State 
in the maintenance of defense, promotion of public safety, the 
conservation of the State's resources, or the construction and 
maintenance of public improvements.' 

This change in the law was made at the unanimous request 
of the three members of the commission — Major Gen. John F. 
O'Ryan, Dr. Finley, and George J. Fisher, M.D., Secretary of 
the Physical Department of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. 

The commission has divided the State into six military train- 
ing zones, in each of which there will be organized at once one 
or more regiments of boys under military supervising officers. 
Just what 'essential industries' will be accepted as part equiva- 
lent for strictly military training has not been fully determined. 
But there are certain obvious vocations, such as transportation, 
food production and distribution, engineering and construction, 
and the making of munitions and other military supplies, and 
other industries upon which a nation's very life must depend 
in war or peace, in which the workers will be partially exempt 
from military training. 

But the point is that no boy will be entirely exempt from the 
training for army service, and his part exemption will depend 
not only on the character of his civilian work but on the way in 
which he does it and trains himself for doing it for the sake of 
his country. For example, if a boy is railroading he must realize 
that he is doing so no^ entirely for wages, but because railroading 
is an essential work by means of which he as a citizen can best 
serve his country. In other words, the spirit of service is to 
permeate every industrial activity of the State, and no boy of 
the present or future is going to be able to reach manhood without 
doing something for the country, even in the most placid of 
peace times, and without being trained to do all that the country 
may need for him to do in times of stress." — New York Times, 
April IS, IQI7' 
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III. 
AGRICULTURE 

20. General Statement: 

From President Wilson's Address to the People, April is, IQIT. 

"We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our 
armies and our seamen, not only, but also for a large part of the 
nations with whom we have now made common cause, in whose 
support and by whose sides we shall be fighting. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to the 
farmers of the country and to all who work on the farms: The 
supreme need of our own nation and of the nations with which 
we are cooperating is an abundance of supplies, and espe- 
cially of foodstuffs. The importance of an adequate food supply, 
especially for the present year, is superlative. Without abundant 
food, alike for the armies and the peoples now at war, the whole 
great enterprise upon which we have embarked will break down 
and fail. The world's food reserves are low. Not only during 
the present emergency, but for some time after peace shall have 
come, both our own people and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure 
rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. May the 
nation count upon them to omit no step that will increase 
the production of their land or that will bring about the most 
effectual cooperation in the sale and distribution of their prod- 
ucts? The time is short. It is of the most imperative importance 
that everything possible be done, and done immediately, to make 
sure of large harvests. I call upon young men and old alike and 
upon the able-bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon 
this duty — to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain that no 
pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant 
abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can show their 
patriotism in no better or more convincing way than by resisting 
the great temptation of the present price of cotton and helping, 
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helping upon a great scale, to feed the nation and the peoples 
everywhere who are fighting for their liberties and for our own. 
The variety of their crops will be the visible measure of their 
comprehension of their national duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Governments 
of the several States stand ready to cooperate. They will do 
everything possible to assist farmers in securing an adequate 
supply of seed, an adequate force of laborers when they are most 
needed, at harvest time, and the means of expediting shipments 
of fertilizers and farm machinery, as well as of the crops them- 
selves when harvested. The course of trade shall be as unham- 
pered as it is possible to make it, and there shall be no unwar- 
ranted manipulation of the nation's food supply by those who 
handle it on its way to the consumer. This is our opportunity 
to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democracy, and we shall 
not fall short of it ! 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, whether they 
are handling our foodstuffs, or our raw materials of manufacture, 
or the products of our mills and factories : The eyes of the country 
will be especially upon you. This is your opportunity for signal 
service, efficient and disinterested. The country expects you, as 
it expects all others, to forego unusual profits, to organize and 
expedite shipments of supplies of every kind, but especially of 
food, with an eye to the service you are rendering and in the 
spirit of those who enlist in the ranks, for their people, not for 
themselves. I shall confidently expect you to deserve and win 
the confidence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, whether they 
be the managers or operative employees, let me say that the rail- 
ways are the arteries of the nation's life and that upon them 
rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it that those arteries 
suffer no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened 
power. To the merchant let me suggest the motto, 'Small 
profits and quick service,' and to the shipbuilder the thought 
that the life of the war depends upon him. The food and the 
!var supplies must be carried across the seas, no matter how 
many ships are sent to the bottom. The places of those that go 
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down must be supplied, and supplied at once. To the miner 
let me say that he stands where the farmer does: the work of 
the world waits on him. If he slackens or fails, armies and 
statesmen are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great Service 
Army. The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that 
the nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and 
I want only to remind his employees that their service is abso- 
lutely indispensable and is counted on by every man who loves 
the country and its liberties. 

Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or cultivates 
a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the problem of the 
feeding of the nations; and that every housewife who practices 
strict economy puts herself in the ranks of those who serve the 
nation. This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man and every 
woman assume the duty of careful, provident use and expendi- 
ture as a public duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one 
can now expect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring." 

21. Plans Submitted for Increasing the Food Supply, 
A. Many plans have been proposed by various com- 
missions and societies for the alleviation of the food 
crisis, and some of these plans are now being con- 
sidered by Congress committees and the various state 
legislatures. Until some definite course for the nation 
and state to pursue in increasing the production of 
food has been decided upon, it is the duty of everyone 
who could possibly aid the government in this kind of 
work to watch the daily press for suggestions as to 
valuable methods of increasing the food supply. The 
Department of Agriculture is distributing. throughout 
the country copies of the resolutions drawn up by the 
conference of agricultural experts which met at St. 
Louis last week. These resolutions oflfer the most 
comprehensive plan of agricultural development yet 
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suggested, and it is certain that some of the resolutions 
will be embodied in the bill pertaining to agriculture 
now before Congress. The specific measures advised 
by the agricultural experts may be summed up as 
follows; 

B. Legislation recommended : 

(i) Congress must raise for the Department of 
Agriculture an emergency appropriation of $25,000,- 
000. 

(2) Farmers must be urged to increase produc- 
tion, and housewives to decrease waste. 

(3) Two million unemployed boys, between the 
ages of 15 and 19, should be mobilized for farm service. 

(4) Men unfitted for military service should be 
enlisted as an officially recognized force for the pro- 
duction of necessities. 

(5) A complete survey must be made of the food 
supply; systematic publicity of prices, control of dis- 
tributing agencies, and the fixing of prices, if necessary, 
must be provided for. 

C. With regard to the specific problem of increasing 

the present productivity of the soil, the experts 

recommend the following: 

* (i) Increase the acreage of spring wheat in the Northern 
States. Increase the corn area east of the looth meridian (run- 
ning through Pierre, S. D.). 

(2) In districts where wheat has been winter killed, replant 
with oats, corn or sorghum as climatic conditions may determine. 

(3) Plant barley and oats, wherever they are proved reliable 
crops, to the maximum that can be handled. 

(4) Buckwheat acreage in the Northern and Eastern States, 
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where the season is too short for the great staple crops, may well 
be increased. 

(5) The area planted to navy beans in the North and West, 
and to Mexican and tepary beans in the Southwest, should be 
enlarged. 

(6) The planting of potatoes, especially for local use, should 
be stimulated in every reasonable way. 

(7) Sweet potatoes in the South should be produced in a larger 
quantity than usual for use in their fresh state, and for storing, 
canning or desiccating for winter use. 

(8) Production of peanuts should be enlarged. 

(9) An early increase in the animal products of the country 
should be made, as livestock holdings already are too low and 
should not be diminished further. 

(10) Pork production should be increased substantially through 
the more extensive use of fall litters, better care and feedings. 
Milk production could be increased fully one-fourth by more 
liberal and intelligent feeding. Poultry products can, and 
should, be doubled within a year." 

D. As to meeting the very pressing demand for 
farm labor, the experts recommend as follows: 

"(i) The plan for public defense should include as definite a 
provision for enlistment for food supply as for service at the 
front, 

(2) More than 2,000,000 boys between the ages of 15 and 19 
years, not now engaged in productive work vital to the Nation, 
constitute the most important labor resource, hitherto unorgan- 
ized and unutilized, but available for this emergency. 

(3) The plan for military enlistment should be broadened to 
include in the national service those who by reason of their age 
or physical condition are permanently or temporarily incapaci- 
tated for active military duty, but who are able to render the 
Government equally indispensable service in the production of 
food, supplies and munitions. 

(4) The enlistment should include three classes — men beyond 
military age, men of military age but not accepted for active 
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military duty, and boys under age for enlistment. The Govern- 
ment should make plans at once for the mobilization of this 
important resource. This proposed enlistment should be regarded 
as part of the public patriotic service in the present war and 
given proper official recognition." 

E, As to the possibility of fixing prices the recom- 
mendations say : 

"The Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized by law to 
license all agencies engaged in the business of marketing and 
distributing farm and food products. When directed by the 
President, the Secretary should have power, after advising with 
the Council of National Defense as to the necessity of such a 
step, to take over and operate such of these businesses as may be 
warranted, in a manner similar to a receivership.'-' 

22. What You Can Do! (i) If you are a farmer or 
a landholder in the country, the recommendations of 
the agricultural experts, printed above, will tell you 
how you can increase the value of your land, for the 
nation, and how you can decrease waste. More spe- 
cific information will gladly be given on request by 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

(2) Boys between the ages of 15 and 19, living in 
the city or country, can find employment on farms 
this summer: 2,000,000 are wanted. Various organ- 
izations are at the present moment enlisting boys who 
wish to do this kind of work, and it seems very likely 
that the governor of New York State will draft boys 
in the schools for farm work this summer. He has 
the power to do this under the recent military service 
bill. The Department of Labor is enrolling boys in 
the United States Boys' Working Reserve. Other 
organizations are: 
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(a) The Agricultural Society of New York State, 
Fred W. Session, Utica, N. Y. 

(6) The Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

(c) Woodcraft League, 13 West 29th Street, New 
York City. 

(d) Patriotic Agricultural Service Committee of 
New York State, Albany, N. Y. Many towns have 
their own local organizations. If you are anxious to 
volunteer for farm work, and do not know where to 
apply, write to the Department of Agriculture or 
Labor in Washington, which is ready to give any in- 
formation regarding the agricultural service. 

(3) Men over 19 years of age who are not fitted for 
military service are also wanted as farm workers. 
Within a few days the Agricultural Department will 
place men in the military and naval recruiting stations 
to enroll for farm work applicants rejected for 
regular military service. 

(4) Women must play a very important part in 
solving the food problem. Secretary Lane has sent 
the following telegram in response to a query from the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs: 

"The women of America can do no greater work at this time 
than to raise their own vegetables, can their own fruit, prevent 
waste in their homes, and give impulse and enthusiasm to the 
men of the land. If they do this they will be doing a good 50 
per cent, of the fighting. Why not organize all the women's 
clubs of the United States into a 'lend a hand to Wilson league, ' 
whose business it will be to carry on a propaganda for the things 
the nation will need — soldiers, ships, wheat, pigs, beans?" 
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A women's emergency camp for the training of 
women in war service will be opened at Farmingdale, 
L. I., on June 14 and will continue until the middle 
of October, with courses in agriculture, first aid, diet, 
wireless telegraphy, and other branches in which 
women can be of service. The camp will be under 
the auspices of the Navy League and will offer the 
opportunity of a liberal education and healthful 
training. All those desiring information regarding 
the Women's Emergency Training Camp should 
communicate with Room 410 at 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. The telephone is Vanderbilt 2472. 

Mayor Mitchells food supply committee has given 
out the following statement with regard to the part 
that housekeepers can play in conserving the nation's 
food resources: 

POSITIVE DUTIES 

"(i) Make an inventory of the household, of foods, waste, 
extravagance, carelessness; get rid of the non-essentials. What 
is not necessary sell or give to a relief association. 

(2) Investigate the kitchen, investigate yourself, investigate 
those who work in the kitchen, stop the leaks. It is just as scien- 
tific to use and serve foods as it is to find the range of the enemy. 

(3) Ck> to market, to many markets, and bargain for foodstuffs 
in the same spirit as you set out on a shopping tour. You will 
be amazed at the variety of prices. You will be convinced that 
there is no such thing as food price uniformity in New York. 

(4) So far as possible relieve the dealer of delivering the goods. 
Ask him for a discount if you take care of your own deliveries. 
If you cannot do it yourself ask the children to help out, or the 
servants. 

(5) Buy by weight. Disregard the measure. Insist upon 
correct weight. Patronize a responsible merchant. Weight is 
the fundamental for price as it is for nourishment. 
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(6) Change your food mind habit as you would change your 
shoes. L9ok around you and see the variety of good things for 
the table that you never saw nor heard of before. 

(7) Save every ounce of food. Make it useful. Think of saving 
on food in connection with second uses, as you do in retrimming 
a hat or redesigning a gown. 

NEGATIVE DUTIES 

(i) Don't buy in quantities. Buy as you need supplies. You 
help the food gambler and speculator by increasing demand and 
you boost prices. The law of supply and demand will take care 
of daily market conditions. The Government, the producer and 
distributer will arrange for normal flow of supplies. You hurt 
the poor and helpless by heavy buying. 

(2) Don't cultivate the acquaintance of the garbage pail. 
That institution has a baneful influence on American food life. 
It is said that the food from the American table that finds its 
way into the garbage pail in the hands of the thrifty French 
housewife would feed all of France. What should go into the 
garbage pail is what should not go into the stomach. 

(3) Don't rush at the first sign of alarm to buy up all the 
stocks of the grocer, the baker, the butcher. Have some con- 
sideration for your own intelligence. This is a big country, it 's 
not France, Germany or England. We do not have to depend 
upon imported foods to feed us. Before we get through our war 
program we will be feeding a good portion of the world our- 
selves, and have enough left in our warehouses for an emergency. 
With increased production and well regulated consumption 
America is going to experience its first successful assault on the 
high cost of food living. 

(4) Don't be influenced by rumors of 'food corners', 'food 
shortages'. Our people are awaking slowly to the realities of 
the war conditions — under which this war is to be won by us — 
and the authorities will take good care of the miscreant who 
starts any false or misleading rumor. 

KEEP YOUR FOOD VISION CLEAR 

(5) Don't narrow your food vision. Food stocks will be more 
plentiful than ever before. The farmer and cattle raiser will be 
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doing his duty when you are sleeping. Look around you; when 
you see the stocks of the retailer disappearing that is the time 
to worry. That time will not come. 

■ (6) Don't limit yourself to package goods. Buy in bulk when 
you can. You will find it just as sanitary, a little less expensive 
and perhaps more satisfying. 

(7) Don't be single handeki in your judgment on the selection 
of food prices, consult the male members of the household; they 
eat out a good deal more than you do and experience what pro- 
fessional food buyers are doing in restaurants and hotels. It's 
beneficial anyway to acquaint the man of the family with the 
business end of the home. 

'Forewarned is forearmed'. After all, with intensive house- 
hold management, the American homemaker may turn out to be 
better prepared to meet any new conditions, if put into operation 
now, than other forces of preparedness working along other lines. 

The American household manager can so adjust the arrange- 
ments of her home that the pinch of high prices or scarcity on 
certain articles will not be felt. As a people we bid fair to come 
out of this war, no matter when it terminates, as sound and 
healthy, if not more so, than when we entered it. The great 
forces of the nation are in active operation to serve the producer, 
distributer and the consumer. We are in for a period of action. 
Our combined cooperative effort will leave us better and stronger 
for the part we are to have in future world progress." 

(5) The Wealthy can aid in agricultural work by 
buying the bonds which the government is issuing for 
the purpose of making loans to farmers who are 
willing to aid the government, but who need financial 
assistance. The farm lands will serve as security for 
these loans. 

"The Trustees of the Patriotic Farmers' Fund will 
distribute application blanks to be used by farmers in 
borrowing from the $10,000,000 fund to be put at the 
disposal of agriculture in New York State next Mon- 
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day. Instructions will also be sent to the 900. local 
grange committees for making the loans, which will 
bear interest at ^}4 per cent, and fall due not later 
than December i, 191 7. 

In the instructions the Trustees make it plain that 
the money is for experienced farmers and not for 
those who want to go in as amateurs. The Trustees 
are A. B. Hepburn, Chairman; William Woodward, 
Jacob H. Schifl, F. W. Sessions, Robert B. Van Cort- 
land t, Clark Williams, and William Church Osborn. 
The secretary is Marc W. Cole, who has headquarters 
at Utica. 

Following are the instructions to farmers who wish 
to borrow. 

1. Local loan committees will receive applications. 

2. Applications for loans should be made in duplicate on forms 
to be supplied by local loan committees, and when approved in 
writing by at least two members of the local loan committee, both 
copies are to be filed by the borrower with the local bank. 

3. On approval of the application a note payable to the local 
bank or to bearer in the form supplied by the local loan committee 
must be deposited, duly signed, by the borrower with the local 
bank. Thereupon the borrower will receive the face amount of 
the note from the local bank. No individual loan made prior to 
June I is to exceed J 150. Additional loans may, however, be 
made upon separate application blanks, which will be furnished 
by the local loan committee. The interest on these notes to be 
at the rate of 4K per cent, per annum. All loans must mature 
not later than Dec. i, 191 7. 

4. The local bank will send notice to the borrower one week 
before the loan is due. 

5. Only the forms supplied by the trustees through the local 
loan committee can be used. 
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The farmer must give the value of his farm, list all 
mortgages, all notes, all insurance, number of farm 
animals, number of fruit trees, crop for which loan is 
asked, number of acres to be planted, amount of seed 
and fertilizer and cost, and list of crops to be grown 
other than those for which a loan is asked. No loans 
will be made for crops to be plowed under as 
fertilizer. 

The $10,000,000 is supplied to the Trustees at 4 per 
cent. The yi per cent, excess will be used to pay 
overhead expenses." 

23. What Your Community Can Dol Many rural 
communities have developed plans for raising the 
productivity of their district to the highest possible 
pitch. One of. the most comprehensive plans of local 
agricultural development is that inaugurated by the 
town of Amherst, Massachusetts. The system pro- 
vides for a central committee which shall arrange for 
the buying of fertilizers in large quantities, for the 
wholesale purchasing of farm equipment, for the most 
efficient utilization of all available land, for the pro- 
curing of seed, and for the instruction of beginners in 
farming. Details with regard to this excellent plan 
may be had by writing to The Mayor of Amherst, 
Mass. Many other towns, especially in New Jersey 
are organizing their agricultural work along similar 
lines (Perth Amboy, etc.). Watch the Press/ 

The Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls have also 
been intrusted with the cultivation of certain strips of 
land, and the attempt is being made to institute model 
farms, and to train young boys in agricultural work. 
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The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company has under- 
taken to convert certain sections of the public parks 
into vegetable gardens, and it is the intention of the 
Company to have its employees work these gardens 
during their summer vacations. The gardens which 
have been established by the city as models for the 
city man's backyard are also worthy of comment. 
The New York Central Railroad has established an 
agricultural department, and is ready to supply farm- 
ers along its lines with labor, seed, and ready money. 
The railroad is cooperating with Mayor Mitchel's 
Food Supply Committee and the Patriotic Farmers' 
Fund of New York. 

All these last mentioned projects are more or less 
experimental in nature, and it is hoped that we shall 
in the near future be able to enter upon a systematic 
program for the immediate increase of the Nation's 
output. In such a program practically every citizen 
who is not actually bearing arms can and should play 
an important part. 

24. Information. The chief sources of information 
regarding the agricultural service are, of course. The 
Department of Agriculture and The Department of Labor , 
Washington, D. C. 

Other sources are: 

(i) The agricultural departments of the various 
states (situated at the state capitals). 

(2) The various state commissions appointed to 
relieve the food crisis (situated at state capitals). 
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(3) The various state colleges of agriculture (Cor- 
nell University in New York — Ithaca). 

(4) The Agricultural Society of New York, Utica, 
N. Y. 

(5) The New York State School of Agriculture, 
Farmingdale, L. I. 

(6) The Mayor of Amherst,^ Amherst, Mass. 

(7) Mayor Mitchel's Food Supply Committee,* 
71 Broadway, New York City. 

(8) The Trustees of the Patriotic Farmers' Fund,* 
Utica, N. Y. 

(9) Patriotic Agricultural Service Committee of 
New York State, Albany, N. Y. 

(10) The Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone: Gramercy 4680. 

(11) The Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

(12) Women's Farm and Garden Association, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

(13) Woodcraft League, 13 West 29th Street, New 
York City. 

(14) Superintendent of Agricultural Army, Inter- 
laken School, Rolling Prairie, Indiana. New York 
Representative: H. Grill, 25 City Hall Place, New 
York City. 

(15) The School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penn. 

(16) National Housewives' League, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

^ See paragraph 23 above. 

* In connection with city gardens. 

' In connection with government loans to farmers. 
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(17) The New York Central Railroad (Agricultural 
Department), Grand Central Station, New York City. 

(18) Committee on New York City Food Gardens, 
City Hall. 

(18) Thomas G. Whipple, Bronx Park Commis- 
sioner,^ Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park, New 
York City. 

IV 

MEDICAL MEN 

25. There are at present about twenty-seven 
hundred physicians in the Medical Section of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps. It is estimated that twenty- 
five thousand will be needed in the event of a long war. 
Opportunities for service in the Red Cross are de- 
scribed under that section. 

Graduates of recognized medical, dental or vet- 
erinary schools who apply for commissions in The 
Reserve Corps will not be examined or marked on 
general education: At the discretion of the Surgeon, 
General examinations such as to determine the appli- 
cants' physical and professional fitness for the war 
service will be given. There are no age limits to this 
service, except that applicants over sixty must show 
cause for their acceptance. All applicants must be 
physically fit. Special Regulations No. 43, War De- 
partment, March 29, 1917, supersedes all other regu- 
lations. Copies may be obtained from Governor's 
Island, New York City, or The Adjutant's Office, 
Washington, D. C. If you are in doubt as to what to 
^ In connection with city gardens. 
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do, get in touch with the Medical School or the Hos- 
pital where you were trained. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Maj. H. C. Coe, Academy of Medicine, 
17 West 43rd Street, New York City; Hours ♦s-s 
daily except Saturday and Sunday. 

26. Hospital units are already established at the 

following hospitals in New York City: 

Presbyterian: Dr. Brewer 
New York: Dr. Charles Gibson 
Bel^evue: Dr. George Stewart 
Roosevelt: Dr. Charles Peck 
Post Graduate: Dr. Samuel Lloyd 
Polyclinic: Dr. John Wyeth 
German: Dr. Fred Kammer 
Lebanon Hospital: 
St. Luke's: Dr. H. H. M. Lyie 

27. These Units are under the Red Cross and need 
ambulance-drivers, cooks, ward men, quartermasters 
and some engineers. Lectures are given on Thursdays 
at 5 P. M. by Major Phillip Huntington at Cornell 
Medical College. 

28. Physicians, graduates of a reputable medical 
school, between the ages of 21 and 32, may apply for 
examination for a provisional commission in the 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy. If this 
and a physical examination are successfully passed, a 
four months' course at the Naval Medical School, 
Washington, D. C, is required, and if successfully 
completed the applicant may be commissioned in the 
Medical Corps. The same provision is made for 
Army service, save that the course in the Army 
Medical School is of eight months' duration. Detailed 
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regulations are given in Navy N., Nov., 364, '1917, 
Army, Form 132, Revised Aug. 17, 1916. About 350 
men are needed for the Regular Army Medical Corps 
and about 50 for the Regular Navy Service. 

29. If you have ability in chemical, clinical, patho- 
logical, or bacteriological work useful in the Medical 
Service, get in touch with the officials of the Laboratory 
where you were trained. For the bacteriological 
service Dr. Hans Zinsser, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 59th Street, New York City, may be 
addressed. 

30. Dentists continuing at their practice have been 
organized into The Preparedness League of American 
Dentists with a membership of 20,000. They have 
offered to repair the teeth of prospective recruits free 
of charge. This is a most important service, for 
many applicants are rejected because of defective 
teeth. 

31. Medical Students are strongly urged by the 
Federal authorities to continue in the study of their 
profession so that they may be adequately trained to 
take the places of those needed for war duty. Vaca- 
tion service as Red Cross Instructors or in Labora- 
tories is suggested. 

V 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

32. The American National Red Cross is the only 
volunteer society now authorized by this Government to 
render aid to its land and naval forces in time of war. 
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Any other society desiring to render similar assistance 
can do so only through the American National Red 
Cross (General Order, No. 170, War Department, 
1911). 

FORM OF ORGANIZATION 

33. The National Headquarters of the American 
Red Cross are at Washington, D. C. The Departments 
of Civilian Relief, Military Relief and the Chapters 
work under a Central and an Executive Committee. 
The local organizations are called Chapters or Aux- 
iliaries and are grouped in Divisions under Directors. 
Three years ago the Red Cross in America had 27,000 
members. Today it has nearly 1,000,000. Informa- 
tion regarding Red Cross work may be obtained by 
applying to American Red Cross, Washington, D. C, 
or to the Division Directors as follows: Director of 
North Eastern Division, John L. Saltonsall, Boston, 
4 Liberty Square; Director of Atlantic Division, A. 
W. Staub, New York, Metropolitan Tower; Director 
of Central Division, John J. O'Connor, Chicago, 112 
West Adams Street; Director of Southern Division, 
E. H. Wells, Washington, American Red Cross; 
Director of Mountain Division, S. P. Morris, Denver, 
State Capitol; Director of Pacific Division, John L. 
Clymer, San Francisco, 502 California Street. The 
first source of information, however, should be the 
local chapter. If no chapter exists, the organization 
of one might well be considered. Advice in this matter 
will be given by E. H. Wells, Director of Chapters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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WORK FOR MEN 

34. The first thing to do is to join the Red Cross. 
The annual membership fee is one dollar. 

35. The Base Hospital Units call for men of some 
training. An Army Unit cares for 500 beds, and at 
full strength has the following personnel : 

Medical Officers 23 (a) 

Dentists 2 

Chaplains i 

Nurses 50 (b) 

Nurses' Aids 25 (c) 

Male Administration Personnel 50 (d) 

Civilian Employees 10 

Notes: (a) This number includes the Quartermaster and Regis 
trar who may not be medical men. 

(b) 15 additional nurses in reserve. 

(c) 25 additional in reserve. 

(d) Minimum enrollment. 

36. The Unit for the Navy calls for from 250 to 350 
beds and has the following personnel : 

Medical Officers 10 

Dentists i 

Nurses 40 (a) 

Nurses' Aids 14 (b) 

Civilian Employees 20 (b) 

Notes: (a) 20 additional nurses in reserve, 
(b) Not necessary for enrollment. 

Medical men accepted for these Units must be 
between the ages of 25 and 50, graduates of a recog- 
nized medical school and licensed to practice. The 



> 
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Red Cross Doctors are enrolled in the Officers* Reserve 
Corps. 

37. Ambulance Companies are organized to bring 
the wounded to the base hospitals. A company 
requires the following personnel : 

I Captain 

4 First lieutenants 

1 First sergeant 
1 1 Sergeants 

5 Mechanics 

2 Cooks 

2 Assistant cooks 
20 Chauffeurs 
2 Musicians 
43 Privates 
Applicants for enrollment in the Ambulance Com- 
panies must be between the ages of 18 and 45 and 
must be able to meet the physical, educational, and 
practical requirements which may be prescribed. 

38. Sanitary Training Detachments are formed to train 
men for medical service. A Detachment consists of: 

I Commandant 

I Assistant Commandant 

I Quartermaster 

1 Pharmacist 

5 Section Chiefs 
4 Mechanics 
4 Carpenters 

2 Cooks 
2 Clerks 

40 Privates 
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For information concerning service in the groups 
described above, address Bureau of Medical Service, 
'American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

39. The Hospital Units, Ambulance Companies, 
and Sanitary Detachments need supplies, such as 
surgical dressings, garments, and hospital supplies, for 
all of which chapters and individuals are urged to 
assume the responsibility. Money, rooms for the use 
of workers, and storage space are also needed. Those 
who stay at home may help in these ways. Informa- 
tion will be furnished by American Red Cross, Bureau 
of Supplies, Washington, D. C, or i Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

WORK FOR WOMEN 

40. Again, the first thing to do is to join the Red 
Cross. Graduate registered nurses between the ages 
of 25 and 40, physically strong and recommended by 
their profession, may serve in the Base Hospital Units. 
The Red Cross Nursing Service has 7,000 accepted 
nurses enrolled, enough to care for an army of about 
1,000,000. 

41. Nurses' Aids are selected from those who have 
earned certificates in Elementary Hygiene and Home 
Care of the Sick, Home Dietetics, and the Preparation 
of Surgical Dressings. These courses are given in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, and wherever ten women can get 
an enrolled Red Cross Nurse as instructor. 

Professional nurses and those desiring instruction 
in first aid and the courses mentioned above should 
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address the Bureau of Nursing Service, American 
Red Gross, Washington, D. C. 

42. Most women can help, if they will, in the prep- 
aration of supplies. Eight three-hour lessons, chiefly 
practical, are needed for instruction in preparing 
surgical supplies. Write the nearest Chapter or the 
Bureau of Nursing Service and the Bureau of Supplies, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

43. The Red Cross undertakes to care for civilian 
relief, and not only comes to the aid of communities 
stricken by disaster, but also -provides for the depen- 
dents of soldiers and sailors, for the injured after they 
are dismissed from hospitals and for first aid service 
at all times. It also directs the Town and County 
Nursing Service, an organization for supplying expert 
care and advice to rural communities. Address E. 
P. Bicknell, Director General of Civilian Relief, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for further 
information. 

VI 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

44. Half a million men are needed at once for the 
various branches of the United States Army, as 
follows: 

Regular Army^ exclusive of Philippine Scouts: 

At War Strength 293,000 

Present Strength iv3 1,481 

Volunteers required 161,519 

National Guard; including only units now organized: 
At War Strength 329,954 
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Present Strength 123,605 

Volunteers required 206,349 

Additional f to replace 150,000 officers and men withdrawn 

from above to train new men; 150,000 

Total Number of Volunteers for service during the period of the 

war: 517,868 

45. For men who wish to enter some branch of the 
Army, several courses are open. For trained and 
intelligent men, the greatest need just at present is in 
the Officers* Reserve Corps for which three months of 
work in one of the Reserve Officers' Training Camps is 
necessary. (See paragraph 56.) 

46. There is also great need of Second Lieutenants 
in the Regular Army; those college graduates who 
show exceptional ability in the Officers' Reserve 
Corps or in the Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
should apply for examination and secure such a 
commission in the Regular Army. 

47. For men with mechanical or other technical 
qualifications, who lack the requisite military knowl- 
edge or are not sufficiently experienced to secure 
commissions in the technical Staff Corps of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps (see below), the positions of 
First Sergeant, Corporal, and Private are open in the 
Quartermaster Enlisted Reserve Corps and the Signal 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

48. For volunteers not college men, or for those 
who have no technical qualifications, the Regular 
Army and the National Guard are at present in need 
of half a million volunteers as non-commissioned 
officers and enlisted men. 
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JV. B. Unless specially noted, all men in any branch 
of the army must conform to certain rigid physical 
requirements. For these, see under 'Regular Army — 
Enlisted Men'. Before enrolling for any training, be 
sure to find out whether you will be disqualified by 
reason of height, weight, etc. 

A. THE officers' RESERVE CORPS 

49. It is from this body that the men to officer any 
large army that the United States may raise will be 
drawn. The Government has just instituted Officers' 
Training Camps from which it expects to secure 10,000 
officers ready to begin training the New Citizen Army 
by the first of August. This first 10,000 will officer the 
first half-million troops, and will see action as soon as 
any one else. Write to Headquarters, Governor's 
Island, N. Y., for Special Regulations No. 43, giving 
full information on the Officers' Reserve Corps. 

50. What to do. If you have the equivalent of a 
college education and desire to enter the Army as an 
officer, you may choose among the 12 divisions of 
the Officers' Reserve Corps. If you have no technical 
experience or knowledge, can pass the requisite 
physical examination, and are between the ages of 
21 and 27, you may, after a course of training, take 
an examination and secure a commission as Second 
Lieutenant of the Reserve in the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, or Coast Artillery. (See below, under 
Regular Army, for commissions as Second Lieutenants 
of the Regular Army.) If you possess technical or 
mechanical experience, or are over 27, you may secure 
a commission in one of the Staff Corps of the Reserve. 
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General Note: All who can qualify as Officers of the 
Line should consider this first, as there will be much 
greater need here. It is much easier to get men for 
the Staff Corps than for Officers of the Line. 

51 . Purpose and Duty, The Officers' Reserve Corps 
is authorized by sections 37-40, 49, and 51-53 of the 
National Defense Act, approved June 3, 1916. 

Applicants commissioned in the Officers' Reserve 
Corps will rank in the various sections according to 
grades and to length of service in their grades. Com- 
missions will be issued for five years. 

In times of peace, Officers of the Reserve are liable 
to service in the field for 15 days every year, during 
which service they will receive the pay and allowance 
of their respective grades in the Regular Army. In 
time of actual or threatened hostilities the President 
may order members of the Officers' Reserve Corps, 
subject to physical examination, to temporary duty 
with the Regular Army, or as officers in volunteer or 
other organizations that may be authorized by law, 
or as officers at recruit rendez-vous and depots or on 
other duty. They may be promoted to vacancies in 
volunteer organizations or in the Regular Army. 
While Reserve officers are on such service they shall be 
entitled to the pay and allowances of the corresponding 
grades in the Regular Army. 

52. Qualifications, Commissions in the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps are open to 'such citizens as shall be 
found physically, mentally, and morally qualified'. 
Enlisted men of the Regular Army and of the National 
Guard are eligible, but not officers. 
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A. Physical Examination. Each applicant must 
pass a physical examination varying from the perfec- 
tion required for the Aviation Section to the less 
stringent requirements for serving in the more techni- 
cal branches oflF the field. This must be passed before 
the mental examination. 

B. Moral Examination, The applicant must, in 
general, furnish character recommendations from at 
least three reputable citizens. 

C. Mental Examination. The applicant must then 
apply for a mental examination, which will vary for 
the particular corps. Attendance for three months at 
an Officers' Training Camp is required before applica- 
tion will be considered. 

D. Age Restrictions. In addition the applicant must 
conform to the following age restrictions: 

(i) For Officers of the Line (Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field and Coast Artillery) : 
Second Lieutenant. . .21 to 32 years of age 

First Lieutenant 21 to 36 years of age 

Captain. 21 to 40 years of age 

Major 21 to 45 years of age 

For Adjutants General: 

Major 21 to 45 years of age 

(2) For Staff Corps (Quartermaster, Engineer, 
Ordnance, Signal, Judge-Advocate, and 
Medical Corps) there are no age limits. 
N. B. No individual will be examined if he has less 
than one year to serve in the grade he seeks. 

53. Applications for examinations for commissions 
in the Officers* Reserve Corps must be made in the 
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following form. An application for a commission as 
an Officer of the Line will be considered only after 
three months' training at an Officers' Training Camp. 
If an applicant has served in any military bxxiy, he 
must submit his discharge papers; if he has attended 
a regular course of instruction in any institution where 
an officer of the Army or the Navy has been detailed, 
he must submit his diploma or a certificate showing 
the amount of work and the character of the training 
received there. 

54. 

(To be addressed to the head of the Staff Corps, as listed below.) 

Sir: I have the honor to apply for examination for a commis- 
sion as (i) of, 

in the Officers* Reserve Corps, organized under the authority of 
Congress. 

I have served years in (2) 

I have pursued a regular course of instruction for 

years in (3) 

I graduated in the year from (4) 



after having creditably pursued the course of military instruction 
therein provided. 

I was born ,1 , and am (5) 

a citizen of the United States. 

My business is 

My experience is 

I enclose letters of recommendation and addresses of three 
citizens who know me, as follows: 



Respectfully, 
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If I cannot be commissioned in the rank as specified, I am 

willing to accept commission as 

in the arm or branch indicated. 

Permanent P. O. address: 

The correctness of the statements above made was sworn to 
and subscribed before me 

19 

(6) 



1. insert grade, captain or major. 

2. Insert service in Regular Army of the United States, or Volunteer forces 
of the United States, or Organized Militia of any State, Territory, or District 
of Columbia; also state in what capacity. 

3. Insert name and location of the school oc college. 

4. Insert the name and location of the educational institution. 

5. Insert 'not* if in accordance with fact. 

6. Oath to bcf taken before, and signature to be made by, officer authorized 
by law to administer oaths. 

Note: (a) If you have service in the National Guard submit 
papers. (See Par. IV, page 12, G. 0. 32, W. D., 1916.) 

(b) Letters of recommendation must accompany this 
application. 

(c) Owing to shortage of applications for commissions in 
junior grades, applicants for higher grades should state 
affirmatively in their applications whether they are 
willing to accept a commission in a lower grade, speci- 
fying same, than that for which they are applicants. 
(See marginal note.) 

55. DIVISIONS OF THE OFFICERS* RESERVE CORPS 

OfHcers of the Line: 

(i) Infantry. 

(2) Cavalry. 

(3) Field Artillery 

(4) Coast Artillery. 
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For commissions in these branches attendance at 
one of the Officers' Training Camps is necessary. 

Officers of the Staff: 

(5) Medical Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(6) Adjutant General's Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(7) Judge Advocate General's Officers' Reserve 

Corps. 

(8) Inspector General's Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(9) Quartermaster Officers* Reserve Corps. 

(10) Engineer Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(11) Ordnance Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(12) Signal Officers* Reserve Corps. 

I. officers' reserve corps — OFFICERS OF THE LINE 

officers' training camps 

56. Training for Eocamination for Commission as 
Reserve Officer of the Line. 

No further examinations for commissions in the 
Officers' Reserve Corps of the Line and in the Engi- 
neers will be held, and no commissions issued to those 
who have already passed their examinations, until the 
first of August. All applicants for such commissions 
must attend an Officers' Training Camp for three 
months before examinations will be held. 

(a) Training Camps for training reserve officers and 
candidates for commissions as such will be established 
in the Eastern Department as follows: 

At Fort Ethan Allen, For Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

At PlaUshurg Barracks, For New York City and Long Island 
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At Madison Barracks, For remainder of New York State, and 
the following Congressional districts of Northern Pennsylvania: 
Tenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Twenty-first, 
Twenty-fifth, and Twenty-sixth. 

At Fort Niagara, For Southern Pennsylvania, including Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. 

At Fort Myer, For New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. 

At Fort Oglethorpe, For North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

At Fort McPherson, For Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 

These courses begin May 8 and last for three months. 

(b) Applications for Enrollment. 

The applicant must apply on the official application 
blank, to be obtained by writing to 'Officer in Charge, 
Officers* Training Camps, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City*. If the applicant's papers are approved 
he will be notified and directed to report in person to 
an examining officer near his home. Officers of the 
Army will be detailed at various points 'throughout 
the Eastern Department to examine in person appli- 
cants for the camps and inquire into their individual 
qualifications. 

Each applicant is strongly urged to undergo a pre- 
liminary physical examination by a competent physi- 
cian or surgeon. A form for this purpose containing 
full instructions may be had upon request. The 
physician's report on this form should be submitted to 
the examining officer when the applicant presents 
himself in person. 

Information f especially for those who have attended 
the Citizens* Training Camps at Plattsburg or else- 
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where, may be obtained from Officer in Charge, Offi- 
cers' Training Camps, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 

(c) Requirements for Admission. 

The camps will be open to the following classes: (a) 
Reserve Officers of the Line and engineers; {b) mem- 
bers of any Reserve Officers' Training Corps over 20 
years 9 months, and other cadets of the same age; (c) 
members of the National Guard when duly authorized ; 
(jd) graduates of military schools between 20 years 9 
months and 44 years; and {e) other citizens between 
20 years 9 months and 44 years of age with or without 
previous military experience. 

Age Limits. 20 years 9 months to 44 years. 

Physical Examination. Applicants must appear be- 
fore an examining board to pass the physical examina- 
tion for the Army. 

Moral Qualifications. Each applicant must submit 
to this board at least three letters from reputable 
citizens testifying as to his character, sobriety, and 
standing in the community. 

(d) Enrollment. 

If the head of the Training Camp in the applicant's 
district accepts his application and designates him, he 
must agree to serve three months without pay and to 
accept any commission the Secretary of War may 
tender him upon the successful completion of his 
training. Plans are under way at present to provide 
pay for the candidates, but nothing definite has been 
done as yet. 
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(e) Expenses. 

All designated applicants will receive transportation 
and subsistence and be reimbursed for their uniforms. 
Applicants are urged to provide their own uniforms. 

57. From certificates sent to him the commander 
of each Training Camp will select and designate 2,500 
men to appear at camp on or before May 8. Camps 
will open May i. At least 30,000 will be accepted for 
training; since only 10,000 officers will be commis- 
sioned, only the best will be taken. Men trained but 
not chosen for this service will, if found fit, be com- 
missioned in the Officers' Reserve Corps for service 
with later increments of troops. 

The Course of Instruction is for the training of Offi- 
cers of the Line and Engineers. During the first 
month all attendants will undergo a uniform course in 
infantry and in those duties of officers which are common 
to all arms. Thereafter they will be assigned to the 
various branches of the service for which they seem 
best qualified, for the purpose of training during the 
last two months. 

The camps will be closely modeled upon the great 
training camps in Great Britain and Canada, which 
aim to simulate as closely as possible the actual war 
conditions prevailing in Europe. It is probable that 
Officers from England and France will be sent to aid 
in the instruction. 

58. Text Books Recommended for Examinations 
The following publications suggested for use in pre- 
paring for examinations for commissions in the 
Officers' Reserve Corps may be obtained from: 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

or from 

THE ARMY AND NAVY COOPERATIVE COMPANY 
16 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Army Regulations $ .75, $1.00 

Drill Regulations .75 

Cavalry Regulations .75 

Field Service Regulations .75 

Small Arms Firing Manual .75 

Manual of Courts Martial i.oo 

Sherrill's Military Topography 2.65 

An Officer's Notes by Capt. Ralph M. 

Parker, 2nd Cavalry, U. S. A. 2.00 

59. Examinations for Commissions as Officers of the 
Line in the Officers* Reserve Corps. The board being 
satisfied as to the moral and physical qualifications of 
the applicant, will proceed with the mental examina- 
tion, which will consist of two parts: (i) the elemen- 
tary examination, and (2) the professional examina- 
tion. In the elementary examination the board will 
examine the applicant in grammar, composition, 
arithmetic, geography, and history; the elementary 
examination will be waived for college students or 
graduates, or those who have had the equivalent. 

In the professional examination the subjects will 
vary with the nature of the position sought by the 
applicant, as follows: 

(For full details see Special Regulations No. 43, 
obtainable from Headquarters at Governor's Island, 
New York City.) 
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Infantry: Second Lieutenant. 

Infantry Drill Regulations (practical); Minor Tactics (Map 
exercises) ; Topography (practical) ; Estimating Distances (prac- 
tical); Theoretical principles of individual practice; Manual of 
interior guard duty; Practical Efficiency (25 per cent, of total). 

First Lieutenant, Captain and Major: see Spec. Reg. 43. 

Cavalry: Second Lieutenant. 

Cavalry Drill Regulations (practical); Minor Tactics (Map 
Exercise; ; Topography (practical) ; Estimating Distances (prac- 
tical); Manual of Interior Guard Duty; Hippology (oral or 
written); Practical Efficiency. 

First Lieutenant, Captain and Major: see Spec. Reg. No. 43. 

Field Artillery: Second Lieutenant. 

Drill Reg. 1917, Vol. i, Part 2; Vol. 2, Part 6; Vol. 3, Part 9; 
Vol. 4, Part 10; Topography (practical); Manual of Interior 
Guard Duty; Practical Efficiency. 

First Lieutenant, Captain and Major: see Spec. Reg. No. 43. 

Coast Artillery: Second Lieutenant. 

Drill Regulations for Coast Artillery; Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions; Topography; Manual of Interior Guard Duty; Elemen- 
tary Electricity; Mathematics through Trigonometry; Practical 
Efficiency. 

First Lieutenant, Captain and Major: see Spec. Reg. No. 43. 

II. officers' RESERVE CORPS — STAFF BRANCHES 

60. All applicants desiring appointment in any of 
the Staff Corps or Departments are urged to apply to 
the head of the Staff Corps or Department concerned, 
which are as follows: 

(5) Medical Officers' Reserve Corps — Surgeon 
General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
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^ (6) Adjutant General's Officers' Reserve Corps — 
Adjutant General of the Army^ Washington, D. C. 

(7) Judge Advocate General's Officers' Reserve 
Corps — Judge Advocate General^ Washington, D. C. 

(8) Inspector General's Officers' Reserve Corps — 
Inspector General of the Army^ Washington, D. C. 

(9) Quartermaster Officers' Reserve Corps — 
Quartermaster General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
(Note — Full at present.) 

(10) Engineer Officers' Reserve Corpse-Chief of 
Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

(11) Ordnance Officers' Reserve Corps — Chief of 
Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

(12) Signal Officers' Reserve Corps — Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C. 

MEDICAL officers' RESERVE DEPARTMENT 

61. Apply to Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 
(i) Medical Section — for Captains and First 

Lieutenants; for Majors. 

(2) Dental Section. 

(3) Veterinary Section. 

See MEDICAL MEN, paragraph 25, above. 

62. Branches Using Men with Technical Engineer- 
ing Training and Experience. 

(9) Quartermaster Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(10) Engineer Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(11) Ordnance Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(12) Signal Officers' Reserve Corps (Aviation also). 
Open especially to men over the age limit for Officers 

of the Line; that is, men up to 45 or 50, provided they 
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are in good health and physically fitted to stand the 
strain; but younger men with the requisite technical 
knowledge are more desired. 

Requirements — In General. Some military study is 
practically essential. A thorough study of Capt. 
Parker's 'An Officer's Notes' would be sufficient. 
A month's intensive work would be required. 

QUARTERMASTER OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 

63. Has been discontinued for the present owing to 
the fact that applications exceed needs. Application 
for Commission should be made to the Quartermaster 
General, War Department, Washington, D. C, in 
form prescribed above for Officers of the Line. 

64. Class I, Is used for service at and on the way 
to the front, and hence requires a fairly rigid physical 
examination, though not as severe as for officers of 
the line. 

Duties. Transportation, Supply of Food, Clothes, 
etc., Construction of Buildings, Purchasing, etc. 

Men wanted who have had mechanical experience 
in one or more of the following: 

Railroad mechanical departments Building company 

Navigation companies and mer- Civil engineering 

chant vessels Mechanical engineering 

(a) Superintending engineer Sanitary engineering 

(b) Inspector of construction Electrical engineering 
and repairs Structural engineering 

(r) Estimator on marine repairs Carpentry 

Wagon, machine or other factories Chauffeur 

Harness factories Chemist 

Auto-truck repair shops or factories Contractor 
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Automobile repair shops or factories Draughtsman 

Ship construction or repair firms Machinist 

Clothing factory Plumber 

Hat factory Surveyor 

Packing houses or factories Architect 

It is possible that a particularly well-fitted man who 
had passed his examination for Class i might be 
promoted to Class 2. 

65. Class 2. Made up of older men with wider 
business training and experience and located at home, 
is at present filled and no applications for examina- 
tions are being considered. This situation may of 
course change. Also the War Department might still 
wish to consider for this class certain men of wide 
experience and especially adapted. 

General. There is a danger that a man of real 
ability might secure a minor position in Class i. 
Hence it might be better to consider the Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve first. 

Equipment. Motor trucks and empty lofts are 
much needed. Communicate with the Quartermaster 
General. 

Important Note 

For the present the Quartermaster Officers* Reserve 
Corps is full, and no further applications will be 
considered. Five thousand men are needed for the 
Quartermaster Enlisted Reserve Corps (see para- 
graph 76). 

ENGINEER OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 

66. Apply for examination to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, Washington, D. C. No 
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engineers will be commissioned who have not attended 
an Officers' Training Camp (see paragraph 56). 

67. Class A. Men who will be used for service at 
the front. 

First and Second Lieutenants. 

(a) Must have had active practice in engineering 

profession or some business immediately 
connected with or concerned in engineering 
matters. 

(b) Must either hold or have qualified for the 

grade of Junior Engineer, electrical or 
mechanical, or higher grade in the civil 
service, or must be a graduate from an 
approved engineering college, or have been 
in the above practice of engineering at 
least two years. 
Captains. 
Similar qualifications to the above, except that 
men of more experience and knowledge are 
required, and a knowledge of the principles 
of military organization and operations. 

68. Cla^s B. Engineer Reserve Officers required 
for special services. Candidates must be qualified for 
at least one of the following duties (Army Regulations 

1493) : 

The duties of the Corps of Engineers comprise reconnoitering 
and surveying for military purposes, including the laying out of 
camps; selection of sites and formation of plans and estimates 
for military defenses; construction and repairs of fortifications 
and their accessories; . . . the installation of electric power 
plants and electric cable connected with seacoast batteries; 
. . . In time of war within the theater of operations it has 
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charge of the location, design, and construction of wharves and 
landings, storehouses, hospitals, and other structures of general 
interest, and of the construction, maintenance and repair of 
roads, ferries, bridges, and incidental structures, and of the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of railroads under military 
control, including the construction and operation of armored 
trains. 

For this class no examinations may be held, appoint- 
ments being based upon evidence submitted by the 
candidates of their actual employment in correspond- 
ing or higher positions in civil life, and their references 
to their employers. 

Especial Need for Civil Engineers less than 28 years 
of age for the grades of First and Second Lieutenant. 

In addition, men are needed with experience as (no 
age limit) : 

Bridge Engineers 
Civil Engineers 

Constructing Engineers (earth and concrete) 
Constructing Engineers (wharves, piers, and buildings) 
Electrical Engineers (for small plants and power lines) 
Highway Engineers 

Mining Engineers (skilled in tunnelling and the use of explosives) 
Railroad Engineers (construction and maintenance) * 
Railroad Operating Officials * 
Sanitary Engineers 
Topographical Engineers 

* In actual war operations. For operations outside theater of 
war, see under Quartermaster Corps, above. 

Important. There are also needed men to fill the 
grades of Master Engineers, both Junior and Senior, 
and Sergeant, First Class. Men for these positions 
apply to Col. C. H. McKinstry, Corps of Engineers, 
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Room 302, Army Building, 39 Whitehall Street, New 
York City. 

ORDNANCE OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 

69. Apply for examination to Chief of Ordnance, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. This depart- 
ment is holding examinations at Sandy Hook. Qual- 
ifications along mechanical lines, or manufacturing 
or inspection of arms or ammunition, factory manage- 
ment, machine shop work, chemistry, and mechanical 
engineering. 

Part I. To serve in field. Captains and First 

Lieutenants. 
Part 2. For technical duty. Captains, First 

Lieutenants and Majors. 

(a) Knowledge of boilers, engines, tools, includ- 

ing practical handling. 

(b) Practical electricity and electrical machines. 

(c) Experience in the manufacture of articles of 

steel, wood, and lead. 
For Majors. 

In addition to foregoing, business capacity, 
experience with mechanics and machinists, 
and ability in the management of manu* 
facturing establishments. 

SIGNAL OFFICERS* RESERVE CORPS 

70. Apply for examinations to the Chief Signal 
Officer, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Qualifications, The duties of the Signal Corps 
include the transmission of military information 
involving the use of visual signalling apparatus; the 
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construction, operation, and maintenance of military 
cables, telegraph and telephone systems, and radio 
stations; the organization and training of Signal 
troops, the design and supply of equipment necessary 
to transmit information required for military purposes, 
and aeronautics. 

To meet these general duties, the Signal Corps 
requires officers with a knowledge of telegraph 
apparatus, telephones, batteries, cables; and especially 
at present, motor generators, gas enginesy and radio 
apparatus. 

Examinations: Candidates will be examined for 
duty in the following three classes: 

A. The Signal Corps field organizations. 

B. Special service in connection with the installa- 

tion and operation of telephone, telegraph, 
and cable systems; the laying of deep-sea 
cables; the design and supply of electrical 
equipment used in transmission of informa- 
tion, etc. 

C. The Aviation Section — ^See special heading 

'Aviation*. 
71. The following examinations are given for 
Class A: 

SIGNAL CORPS EXAMINATION 

For Captains and Lieutenants 

Administration (oral). Army Regulations: Same as for com- 
pany officers, of Infantry. Also regulations pertaining specially 
to the Signal Corps. Laws relating to Signal Corps. 

Signalling (oral and practical). Theoretical and practical 
knowledge of modern methods of visual signalling, including 
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ability to transmit and receive messages by flag, lantern and 
heliograph. 

Telegraphy and Telephony (oral and practical). Theoretical and 
applied knowledge of electricity and telephony, covering (a) 
installation and repair of telephones, testing for faults, etc. ; (b) 
construction, maintenance and operation of permanent tele- 
graph and telephone lines; (c) installation, maintenance and 
operation of field lines; (d) skill in transmission and receipt of 
messages on telegraph lines; (c) Dynamos, motors and batteries 
(oral and practical); (f) radiotelegraphy. 

Military Law (oral). Manual of Courts-Martial (official). 
Instructions for the government of armies of the United States 
in the field (General Orders, Nos. 4 and 52, of 1902, A. G. O., and 
Circular No. 65, W. D., 1907, Rules of Land Warfare). 

Topography (practical). Map reading and field sketching. 

For Majors 

The examination will be the same as the foregoing, adding 
thereto scheme as to material, cost, time, etc., and method of 
constructing a permanent telegraph line in such portion of the 
United States as may be designated; scheme for assembling, 
organizing and transporting a mobile telegraph or telephone 
communication under conditions to be designated by the exam- 
ining board. 

Engines, boilers, internal-combustion engines, automobile 
traction. 

Note on Aviation 

Applicants for commissions in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps will not be examined mentally. The examination 
board will carefully consider the documentary evidence submitted 
by the applicant. It may seek additional information by practical 
tests, personal questions or by procuring additional documentary 
or oral evidence. 

Military experience or training in the Regular Army, Volun- 
teers, or National Guard, or at training camps or educational 
institutions will be given due consideration and noted and re- 
ported in the proceedings. 
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Based upon careful consideration of all the evidence in the 
case, the board will make its recommendations, which will 
include the appropriate grades, if it considers the applicant 
qualified for a commission. 

For the special services of the aviation section reserve officers 
procured from civilians engaged in the following occupations 
will be needed: 

Aviators 

Aeroplane designers 

Motor designers 

Experts in aero photography and radio communications 

Aeronautical engineers 

Balloonists 

72. In General^ young men under 30 who can 
pass a rigid physical examination, are wanted for 
Classes A and B, though active men up to 45 may 
apply. 

Class A requires especial military knowledge and 
experience. 

Equipment. Donations should be made through 
Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Navy, N. A. Especially 
needed are motor-cycles, wireless outfits, and aero- 
planes. 

Further Information can be obtained from the 
Signal Officer, Eastern Dept., 39 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. 

B. REGULAR ARMY, SECOND LIEUTENANTS 

73. Men, 21-27 years of age, if well-qualified, 
should apply for commissions as Second Lieutenants 
of the Regular Army rather than as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the Officers* Reserve Corps, since the need 
is great. Action will be seen Immediately. 
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Candidates from civil life will be selected by com- 
petitive examination from those designated by the 
War Department. No candidate will be designated 
who is married, or who is not a citizen of the United 
States. No previous military training is required if 
men have the proper educational and physical quali- 
fications and can pass the necessary examination after 
a course of training. 

74. Applications for designation should be addressed 
upon the prescribed form to the Adjutant General of 
the Army, Washington, D. C. 

75. Character of Examinations. Physical examina- 
tion will correspond to that for the Regular Army. 
Moral character and fitness will be examined into. 

Mental examination. College graduates will be 
examined either in: 

(i) Military Art and Field Engineering, 

Handling of commands not larger than a battalion, 
map reading, principles of military topography, 
and field fortification. Drill regulations of the Three 
Arms (combat only). Field Service Regulations, 1914 
(Parts I, II and III. Studies in minor tactics). 

Military Topography , Sherrill (Part I, Chaps, i, 2, 
3; Part III; Chap, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 

Applied Principles of Field Fortification for Line 
Officers, Woodruff (Chaps. 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11). 

The examination will consist of map problems and 
exercises designed to test the candidate's intelligent 
perception of the subjects, and ability to apply to 
concrete cases his knowledge of principles. 

or (2) Advanced surveying. 
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or (3) For commissions as Second Lieutenants in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, advanced mathematics^ elec- 
tricity, or mechanics. 

C. THE QUARTERMASTER ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 

76. See Quartermaster Officers' Reserve Corps, Di- 
vision 9 of the Officers' Reserve Corps, for details as to 
duties, etc. This corps differs from the Quartermaster 
Officers' Reserve Corps in that it is for enlisted men, 
sergeants and corporals, not for commissioned officers. 
There is a much greater field open here, as the Quar- 
termaster has just called for 5,233 men, and unless 
you possess the requisite military and technical 
knowledge to obtain a commission, you can serve your 
country much better in this division of the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Requirements. Applicants must be citizens, between 
18 and 45 years of age, able to pass a physical and 
moral examination. Military training is not required. 
Especially needed are motor-truck drivers, wagon- 
masters, blacksmiths, electricians, saddlers, painters, 
labor overseers, teamsters, storekeepers, farmers, 
forge masters, horseshoers, bakers, cooks, butchers, 
clerks, and watchmen. 

Duties. In time of peace enlistment is for four years. 
Reservists must keep themselves physically fit, and 
are liable to two weeks* military encampment a year. 
In time of war, reservists are mustered by the Presi- 
dent into the Regular Army, their enlistment auto- 
matically becomes one for the duration of the war, 
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and they receive, in addition to all clothing and suste- 
nance, pay varying from $15 to $90 per month. 

General. 80 wagon and 40 motor-truck companies 
are to be organized immediately. Men with knowledge 
in either branch are urgently needed. 

Application should be made to any Army Recruit- 
ing Station or to the Quartermaster's Office, Govern- 
or's Island, New York. 

D. THE SIGNAL ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 

77. This Corps does not require as great technical 
knowledge as the Signal Officers' Reserve Corps (see 
Div. 12 of the Officers' Reserve Corps above). There 
is much greater need for men in this corps, as Master 
Signal Electricians, Sergeants, ist Class, Sergeants, 
Corporals, and Privates, than in the Signal Officers' 
Reserve Corps. Especially needed are Radio opera- 
tors, experts in gas-engines, experts in motor-genera- 
tors, and motor-truck drivers. 

78. Regulations for Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps is authorized by sec- 
tion 55 of the National Defense Act, approved June 
3, 1 9 16, the purpose or object being to secure an 
additional reserve of enlisted men that could be 
brought to the aid of the Government in time of 
national crisis. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States 
or have declared their intention to become such, and 
must be between the ages of 18 and 45 years. 

Enlistments and reenlistments will be for a period 
of four years. 
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The responsibilities assumed by men enlisted in 
the Reserve Corps are as follows: They are subject, 
in time of peace, to duty in instruction camps or else- 
where, for fifteen days each year. They are subject 
to order to duty by the President whenever war is 
actual or imminent. 

The benefits conferred are: Opportunity to render 
their most effective service to their country in time 
of war; opportunity to prepare for that work before- 
hand by study and instruction; rank in the Army of 
the United States and corresponding pay while on 
duty; the right to wear a distinctive rosette or knot 
with civilian clothing. 

79. Course of Instruction. Enlisted men of the Re- 
serve Corps will be assembled in summer camps for 
fifteen days' instruction each year, so far as appro- 
priations granted by Congress will permit. Trans- 
portation to and from these camps is furnished by 
the Government, also commutation of subsistence at 
the rate of 50 cents per meal during the journeys. 
While at the camps subsistence is furnished by the 
Government. Uniforms and equipment are also pro- 
vided by the Government for use while attending the 
camps of instruction. Reservists are entitled to pay 
at the rate of their respective grades in the Regular 
Army, during active service, including the time 
required for actual travel from their homes to the 
places to which ordered, and return to their homes. 

80. The grades and monthly pay of enlisted men 
of the Signal Reserve Corps are as follows: 
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Master signal electrician 


I75.00 


Sergeant, first class 


45.00 


Sergeant 


36.00 


Corporal 


24.00 


Horseshoer 


30.00 


Cook 


30.00 


Private, first class 


18.00 


Private 


15.00 



The following are the general qualifications requisite 
for enlistment in the Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps: 

81. A. Master Signal Electrician, The applicant 
must be: 

(a) An expert telegrapher and have knowledge of 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of telegraph systems, primary and 
secondary batteries, and motor generators; 
or, 

(6) An expert radio operator and have knowledge 
of radio apparatus; or, 

(c) Have knowledge of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of telephone systems, 
switchboards, location of troubles, repairs, 
primary and secondary batteries, motor gen- 
erators; or, 

id) Possess such qualities as would fit him to act 
as senior noncommissioned officer of a com- 
pany of Signal troops, to act as a leader. 

82. Sergeant, ist Class. The applicant must be: 

(a) An expert telegrapher and have knowledge of 
the operation and maintenance of telegraph 
systems and batteries; or. 
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(b) An expert radio operator and have knowledge 

of radio apparatus; or, 

(c) Have knowledge of telephone systems, switch- 

boards, batteries, locating and correcting 
faults, etc.; or, 

(d) Possess such qualities as would fit him to act 

as leader of a platoon of a company of Signal 
troops. 

83. Sergeants and Corporals, The applicant must 
have general knowledge of the subjects given under B, 
or possess qualities fitting him to act as a leader of a 
platoon or section of a company of Signal troops. 

84. Private, ist Class, and Private, The applicant 
must show an interest in the subjects mentioned, be 
competent, keen, and possess such qualities as will 
insure that he will develop along the proper lines in 
training. 

85. Applicants for enlistment as Master Signal 
Electricians and Sergeants, First Class, will be given 
an oral examination. Applicants for enlistment in 
the other grades will demonstrate to the officer desig- 
nated to obtain recruits that they have the necessary 
qualifications. 

E. REGULAR ARMY, ENLISTED MEN 

86. At present the Regular Army and the National 
Guard are the only military organizations open to 
receive volunteers. Enlistments made after the 
declaration of war have been for the duration of war, 
so that the Regular Army is now on a strictly volun- 
teer basis. The Regular Army has at present 131,481 
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men. Its authorized war strength is 292,000 men, so 
161,519 volunteers are required. The enlisted man is 
the real strength of the army, and all those who have 
no special qualifications for the Officers' Reserve Corps 
or for the Quartermaster or Signal Enlisted Reserve 
Corps would best serve their country by enlisting as 
privates in the Regular Army. 

87. Requirements. The applicant must be between 
the ages of 18 and 35, unmarried and able-bodied, 
free from disease, able to speak, read, and write the 
English language, and of good moral character and 
temperate habits. He must be sober, and not below 
average intelligence, and he must pass the required 
physical examination. If under the age of 18, he 
must have the written consent of his father, only 
surviving parent, or a legally appointed guardian. 

88. Pay. Varies from $15 to $75 per month. Sol- 
diers serving *beyond the limits of the United States' 
(i. e., in Europe, etc.) have their pay increased 20 
per cent, from date of departure. In case of death, 
his widow or any other person previously designated 
by him, receives an amount equal to 6 months' pay. 

Allotments. A soldier may make an allotment of 
any part of his pay to any person he may elect. The 
amount is then sent directly to that person by the 
Quartermaster Corps, ensuring the receipt and reliev- 
ing the soldier of the trouble of sending money home 
each month. 

89. Physical Requirements: 

For Infantos Coast Artillery, and Engineers, the height of 
applicants 21 years of age or over must be not less than 5 feet 
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4 inches and weight not more than one hundred and ninety (190} 
pounds. 

For Cavalry, the height of applicants 21 years of age or over 
must be not less than 5 feet 4 inches and not more than 5 feet 
10 inches and weight not to exceed one hundred and sixty-five 
(165) pounds. 

For Field Artillery, the height of applicants 21 years of age 
or over must be not less than 5 feet 4 inches and not more than 
6 feet and weight not more than one hundred and ninety (190) 
pounds. For the mountain batteries, the height must be not less 
than 5 feet 8 inches. 

A variation not exceeding a fraction of an inch above the 
maximum or below the minimum height given for Cavalry and 
Field Artillery is permissible if the applicant is in good health 
and is in other respects desirable as a recruit. 

The minimum weight of applicants 21 years of age or over for 
all arms of the service is one hundred and twenty-eight (128) 
pounds, subject to variations below that standard as explained 
herein, but in no case will an applicant whose weight falls below 
one hundred and twenty (120) pounds be accepted without 
special authority from the Adjutant General of the Army. 

Table of physical proportions for height, weight, and chest mobility 
for applicants under 21 years of age 





Minimum 


Minimum 


Chest 




height 


weight 


mobility 




Inches 


Pounds 


Inches 


Under 18 years of age 


62 


no 


2 


At 18 years of age 


64 


"5 


2 


At 19 years of age 


64 


120 


2 


At 20 years of age 


64 


125 


2 



90. Divisions, Men may enlist in the Infantry, 
the Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery, 
the Engineer Corps, the Hospital Corps, the Quar- 
termaster Corps, or the Signal Corps. (Opportunities 
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to enter the Aviation Section of the last are abun- 
dant.) 

91. Recruiting Stations for the Regular Army in 
New York City, For further information, apply to: 

UNITED STATES ARMY 

Manhattan — 131 Park Row, 80 Delancey Street, 76 Bowery. 
25 Third Avenue, 142 East 14th Street, 119 East 23rd Street, 509 
Third Avenue, 240 East 59th Street, 204 East 86th Street, 150 
East 125th Street, 406 East 149th Street, 39 Whitehall Street, 
no West Street, Post Office Building (Park Row and Broadway), 
113 West 23rd Street, 729 Sixth Avenue, 614 Eighth Avenue, 
1 93 1 Broadway, and 2306 Eighth Avenue. 

Brooklyn — ^361 Fulton Street, 142 Flatbush Avenue, 269 
Broadway, 752 Manhattan Avenue, and 1262 Broadway. 

, ORGANIZED MILITIA 

92. Forms with the Regular Army the first line of 
defense and will be the first to see action. 

F. NATIONAL GUARD 

New York National Guard, 6th Division, U. S. A. 

The present strength of the New York Division is 
20,000. The war strength is 27,450, but the War 
Department has not yet authorized recruiting to full 
war strength. As soon as this order is modified, there 
will be about 7,000 vacancies. The War Department 
has just authorized the forming of new units up to 
600,000 men, but the old units must be filled first. 

93. There is ample opportunity for promotion. 
In the New York Division promotion is based upon 
fitness and merit. 
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Young men who are exceptionally fit physically, 
who have no immediate members of their families 
substantially dependent upon them for support, who 
are fitted for the military service, and who possess the 
fighting spirit combined with the desire for active 
service at the front, may apply now for enrollment 
and enlistment to the recruiting officer. 

94. The National Guard stations and armories 
follow: SeventhRegiment, 643 Park Avenue; Twelfth 
Regiment, 120 West 62nd Street; Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, 1402 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn; Twenty-third 
Regiment, 1322 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn; Forty- 
seventh Regiment, 355 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn ; Six- 
ty-ninth Regiment, 68 Lexington Avenue; Seventy- 
first Regiment, 105 East 33rd Street; Company A 
Signal Corps, 104 East 34th Street; Company B Signal 
Corps, 801 Dean Street, Brooklyn; Twenty-second 
Engineers, 216 Fort Washington Avenue; First Cav- 
alry, 1579 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn; Squadron A 
Cavalry, 1339 Madison Avenue; First Field Artillery, 
1988 Broadway; Second Field Artillery, 171 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Brooklyn ; Eighth Coast Defence Com- 
mand, 75 East 94th Street; Ninth Coast Defence Com- 
mand, 125 West 14th Street, and Thirteenth Coast 
Defence Command, 357 Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn. 

95. Over 50 per cent, of the National Guard is 
now in the Federal Service, and the remainder is 
daily expecting its call. A man enlisting now in the 
Organized Militia may obtain considerable start 
over those who wait for a draft or a volunteer army. 
This additional time of service will be crowded with 
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experience in organization, administration, training^, 
etc., under actual field conditions, such as will be 
required of officers for the big citizen army to be 
organized later. When this time comes every com- 
pany commander will be called upon to recommend 
every available man in his command for commis- 
sions in this national force. The energies of the 
National Guard during the time this great force is 
being raised will be directed towards the training 
of men to officer it. The Guard may eventually 
be eliminated, but its personnel will form the nucleus 
of the greater army which replaces it. 

96. Inquiries can be made at any of the Infantry, 
Cavalry or Artillery Armories if the work of the 
Line is elected, or at those of the Signal Corps, or 
Engineers if a technical branch of the service is pre- 
ferred. 

97. Whether or not it is his intention to enlist, one 
may count upon the courteous interest and atten- 
tion of any National Guard officer, at any of the 
armories. Information by mail may be obtained 
by writing the Adjutant of any National Guard 
Regiment, the address of which may be obtained 
from the telephone book. 

98. Headquarters Company. Applications for en- 
listment should be made to the Commanding Officer, 
Division Headquarters, 829 Municipal Building. 

Experienced soldiers are desired for appointments 
as non-commissioned officers. Especially needed are: 

I. Experienced non-commissioned officers. 2. 
Army cooks. 3. Expert automobile mechanics. 4. 
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Stenographers. 5. Clerks. 6. Carpenters and me- 
chanics. 7. Chauffeurs. 8. Hostlers. 9. Mule- 
drivers. 10. Horsemen. 11. Motor-cyclists. 12. 
Draughtsmen. 

VII 

THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

99. Naval Units, The various naval units now 
existent in addition to those of the regular navy are: 
the Marine Corps, the Naval Militia, the Coast 
Guards and the Naval Reserve Force. All of these 
are rapidly being pressed into active- service in con- 
nection with the full mobilization of the navy. 

100. Personnel of the United* States Navy. The total 
enlisted strength of the Navy is approaching the 
70,000 mark. Its authorized strength is at present 
87,000 men, but it is hoped by Secretary Daniels to 
bring the total enlistment up to 100,000 before May 
1st. The navy really needs 150,000 men, and bills 
to provide for this increase are being pressed in 
Congress. Besides the men for regular duty as sea- 
men, etc., the navy needs men for special service as 
artificers, yeomen, electricians and for the Com- 
missary Department, Hospital Corps, aeronautics, 
submarine service and the like, to be selected on a 
basis of previous experience or of special aptitude in 
service (see paragraphs 108 to 115). 

loi. Information about Enlistment, Navy recruit- 
ing stations are located in all the larger cities and 
many of the smaller ones. On April 8 there were 
263 stations, and the number is being increased daily. 



^ 
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Information regarding enlistment in the navy, and 
the address of the nearest recruiting office will be 
furnished promptly upon request received at any 
of the following addresses: 

Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Navy Publicity Bureau, 318 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Navy Publicity Bureau, Post Office Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Navy Publicity Bureau, Training Station, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Additional and complete information is given in 
the pamphlet entitled' 'The United States Navy', 
published by the navy and given free upon request 
at any station. 

102. Requirements for Enlistment. An applicant 
for enlistment must be an American citizen, native 
or fully naturalized, and must be able to read and 
write English. He must be between 17 and 30 years 
of age, and if under 20 he must present an age cer- 
tificate, if under 18 he must furnish the written con- 
sent of parent or guardian, to be filled out on a 
separate blank, which is supplied on request. On 
the enlistment blank, which is given to each applicant, 
he must also state that he believes himself to be 
physically qualified to perform the duties of the 
rating to which he may be assigned; that he is of 
good habits and character; and that he has never 
deserted from any branch of the army or navy. An 
applicant must appear personally at a navy recruit- 
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ing station or navy yard, and there be examined as 
to his qualifications for enlistment. The term for 
enlistment is, in general, four years. 

103. Naval Training, After enlisting, a man be- 
tween 17 and 25, not skilled in any trade (see 
below), is enrolled as apprentice seaman and is 
sworn in. He is then sent for a period of three weeks 
to the recruit barracks, and after this preliminary 
training, he is transferred to one of the four training 
stations at Norfolk, Va.; Newport, R. I.; Great 
Lakes, 111.; or San Francisco, Cal. His training at 
these stations includes drills, duty and study periods, 
but besides these, he is given an opportunity to 
work in the technical naval trades, such as signalling, 
wireless, music, hospital work, etc., and if he shows 
special aptitude, he may be assigned to one of the 
naval trade schools. After the apprentice seaman 
has completed his course of instruction, he is exam- 
ined; and if he is found qualified he is advanced in 
rating and is allowed to draw the money due him. 

104. Rates of Pay, When a man enlists he is 
immediately placed upon the payroll, but he does 
not draw all his pay for any month during the train- 
ing period. This is given him when he completes his 
course of instruction; thereafter he draws all the 
pay due him each month. The pay of an apprentice 
seaman is $17.60 a month. The first raise in the 
seaman branch is to $20.90, and this advance usually 
comes before the recruits are sent to sea. The next 
advance, after assignment to general service, is to 
the rank of seaman at $26.40. A seaman is eligible 
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for advancement to third-class petty officer at $38.50 
and so on to chief petty officer at $77 a month. Pay 
in the artificer class ranges from $24.20 to $77 a 
month, and for yeomen, musicians, hospital corps 
and commissary branch from $17.60 to $77 a month. 
Further allowances are made for all special duties. 

105. Savings^ ^Death Benefits^ etc. As transporta- 
tion is paid and a complete outfit is provided free 
for every recruit, the man has very few expenses and 
may deposit his savings with the navy paymaster, 
or have the money paid to his family at home by 
government check or money order. Pay continues 
through sickness, and men who die in the service 
from wounds or disease not the result of their own 
misconduct, have an sunount equal to six months' 
of their wages (or one year's for those in aviation 
duty) paid immediately to their widows, children or 
other dependent relatives previously designated by 
them. 

106. Advancement and Commissions, The next 
grade after that of chief petty officer (see above) is 
warrant officer with pay ranging from $1,500 to 
$2,400 a year. After six years' service, a warrant 
officer becomes a commissioned chief in a definite 
grade, and after further service, he receives the pay 
and allowances of a lieutenant, junior grade, and 
later of lieutenant. Furthermore, since June, 1914, 
appointment as midshipmen to the Naval Academy 
is open to a man in the service, and after four years' 
training, he is appointed Ensign with pay of $1,700 
a year. 
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107. Examinations for Commission. In addition to 
this procedure for obtaining a commission, any man 
may present himself for physical, mental and pro- 
fessional examination as candidate for appointment 
to a commission in either the navy or the marine 
corps. Commissions may be granted in the Flying, 
Dental, Medical, Marine or Pay Corps or as Chap- 
lain, the age limits varying between 17 and 45 years. 

SPECIAL TRAINING AND SERVICE 

108. Artificers. The artificer school is located at 
Norfolk, Va., and is composed of classes for ship- 
wrights, ship-fitters, blacksmiths, plumbers and paint- 
ers. Men with previous experience or special recom- 
mendation from their commanding officers are here 
enrolled. The course requires three months and 
includes, besides technical training, lectures relative 
to naval usage, etc. Men who already possess a 
mechanical trade may be enlisted for duty in that 
trade, even if over 25, provided they are under thirty 
years of age. Pay in the artificer branch ranges from 
$24.20 to $77 a month. 

109. Yeoman. This branch performs the clerical 
work of the navy, and some previous clerical experi- 
ence is necessary. The yeoman schools are located 
at Newport, R. I., and San Francisco, Cal. Classes 
are given in four departments of work: (a) The supply 
officer department, (b) The executive officer depart- 
ment, (c) The pay officer department, (d) The com- 
manding officer department. Each of these classes 
requires four weeks. Some positions^inthis branch 
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are now open to women. The pay for yeomen ranges 
from $17.60 to $77 a month. All recruits for yeomen 
must enlist as landsman-for-yeoman at the recruit- 
ing station. 

no. Hospital Corps. The work of the hospital 
corps consists of attendance upon the sick of the 
navy and marine corps in naval hospitals, naval 
shore stations, on board ships and upon the exp>edi- 
tions of the marine corps. Previous training is not 
essential, but a knowledge of nursing is advantageous 
and men with technical experience and general edu- 
cation may more definitely expect continuous ad- 
vancement. Training schools are located at New- 
port, R. I., and at San Francisco, Cal. The training 
consists of three weeks* general military instruction, 
a course in the hospital school, and further practical 
instruction in a naval hospital. The work is not 
specialized, but particular abilities of any man are 
fostered. Advancement is possible from the lowest 
enlisted rank of hospital apprentice to a commissioned 
rank of lieutenant. The pay for corpsman ranges 
from $20.90 for apprentices, second class (recruits 
$17.60), to $77 a month for chief pharmacist's clerk. 
Men may present themselves for enlistment at any 
navy recruiting station, navy yard or naval station, 
and will be given the usual educational and profes- 
sional examination by the attendant medical officer. 

III. Electrical Branch, This branch is divided 
into general electricians and radio electricians. The 
physical and moral qualifications required for entrance 
to the naval service apply here, and in addition, the 
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applicant, as general electrician, must be an elec- 
trician by trade, and the applicant for radio elec- 
trician must be a competent Morse code operator 
(i. e., must receive about twenty words a minute) and 
must pass an examination in penmanship, spelling 
and arithmetic. In addition to this, men holding 
commercial radio licences and who can pass an 
examination, may be enlisted as electrician third 
class (radio) and then undergo the regular course of 
instruction. The schools are located at the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., and at Mare Island, Cal. 
The course comprises 22 weeks of advanced work and 
3 weeks of examination. Applicants must be between 
18 and 25 years old, and are enlisted as landsman- 
for-electrician. The pay ranges from $33 to $77; 
all recruits receive $17.60 a month. 

112. Commissary Department. Applicants for en- 
listment in this section must have some experience in 
the work for which they apply, whether as ship's 
cooks, bakers or stewards. They receive a six months* 
training in the school at San Francisco, Cal., or New- 
port, R. I., and are at first enlisted as landsman-for- 
ship's cook or for baker. The age limit on first en- 
listment is 18 to 25 years. The pay ranges from 
$17.60 to $77 a month. 

113. Submarine Service, Congress has authorized 
an increase of 2,000 men in this service and recruits 
for machinist's mate, second class, are urgently wanted. 
The requirements for enlistment are a knowledge of 
machine shop tools and bench work and of the parts 
of marine engines and boilers. The pay in this 
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branch is exceptionally high since there are many 
additional payments for special service. Pay in the 
first year is $49 a month, and in the second year from 
$65.50 to $80.50 a month, depending on the number 
of dives. Advancement is rapid with appropriate 
increases in pay, up to $2,200 a year for the fourth 
three years of service. Information can be obtained 
and enlistment made at the submarine base at New 
London, Conn. 

114. Aeronautic Service. Training in the aeronautic 
school is open only to selected enlisted men. The sta- 
tion is at Pensacola, Florida. (For further informa- 
tion, see sections on aeronautics. Paragraphs 164 
to 181.) 

115. Other Special Service. Requirements for en- 
listment as machinists, gasoline engineers, copper- 
smiths, gunners, musicians, etc., are in general the 
same as those for other special service. Some previ- 
ous training is necessary and recruits are not eligible 
for training as coppersmiths, engineers, gunners or 
machinists. Pay from $17.60 to $77. 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

116. The marines, the 'soldiers of the sea', are 
an independent branch of the military service of the 
United States, serving generally under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy. They protect govern- 
ment property at naval stations at home, and furnish 
the first line of the mobile defense of naval bases and 
naval stations beyond the limits of the United States. 
They guard American lives and interests abroad and 
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are used as expeditionary forces and for advance base 
duty. The marines go with the warships, do guard 
duty on board and act as landing parties ashore. 

117. History. The Marine Corps was first called 
into existence by the act of the Continental Congress 
of November 10, 1775, and served throughout the 
Revolutionary War. It was disbanded at the close 
of the war, but was reorganized and permanently 
established July 11, 1798. It has participated in 
every expedition and action in which the navy has 
engaged, and has cooperated in campaigns with the 
army. 

118. Personnel. Until recently the organized strength 
of the marines was 17,400 men, but in the present 
emergency it was raised to 30,000. There are at 
present 14,000 enlisted men, and the authorities hope 
to raise the marines to their full strength by July i. 
There are 19 marine stations in the United States. 

119. Requirements for Enlistment. An applicant 
for enlistment must be an American citizen between 
18 and 35 years of age and must read, write and under- 
stand English. He must be single and without de- 
pendent relatives, and must be of good moral charac- 
ter and excellent health. He must be at least 64 
inches tall, and must weigh at least 124 pounds. Boys 
under 18 may not enlist and boys under 19 may enlist 
only for the purpose of learning the drum and trumpet. 

120. Enlistment. Marines are not enlisted at 
recruiting stations except those reenlisting, but they 
may apply and receive their mental and physical ex- 
aminations there. Information regarding enlistments. 
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etc., may be obtained by addressing the Officer in 
Charge of Recruiting, Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. Detailed and com- 
plete information is given in the pamphlets published 
by the marines, which may be obtained free at any 
station (in New York City, 24 East 23rd Street). 

121. Training. When a recruit is enrolled he is 
put on probation and sent to a station at Port Royal, 
S. C, or Mare Island, Cal. Here he must undergo 
another examination, and if found satisfactory, he is 
sworn into the service. If unsatisfactory, he is re- 
turned to his home at the government's expense. En- 
listments have been coming in so rapidly of late, how- 
ever, that the inrush has overtaxed the training sta- 
tion. New men are being sent to the League Island 
Navy Yard which will be used as a receiving station 
henceforth. 

122. Service, The term of enlistment for a marine is 
4 years, after which he may be discharged or reenlist. 
He may purchase his discharge sooner if he presents a 
valid reason. While in service the marine is given 
ample liberty, and may engage in special study, al- 
though this is not especially provided for. (The ma- 
rines serve abroad in Cuba, Nicaragua, Hawaii, 
Guam, Philippines, Haiti and in Pekin, China.) 
They receive instruction, however, in aviation, wire- 
less telegraphy, heliograph, various other methods of 
signalling, telegraphy, planting of mines, and in the 
other forms of activity which their service demands. 

123. Pay, A marine regularly receives from $15 
to $69 a month, according to rank and length of ser- 
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vice. He receives 20 per cent, increase aboard ship or 
in a foreign country. In addition to this, all extra 
services are paid for, from $1 for signalman or $5 for 
messman to 50 per cent, increase for aviation. 

124. Savings and Death Benefits. The marine's 
pay is practically clear, as his expenses are few, and 
his savings may be deposited with the paymaster. 
Upon the death of any enlisted man from wounds or 
sickness not due to his own misconduct, there will be 
paid to the widow, children or dependent relatives 
previously designated by him an amount equal to six 
months' pay. 

125. Advancements and Commissions. Advance- 
ment in the marines is comparatively rapid since va- 
cancies occur constantly in the non-commissioned 
grades. Non-commissioned officers may be promoted 
to the warrant-rank with pay varying from $1,125 
to $2,500 a year. Men are also selected by competitive 
examination for training for commissions at the Naval 
Academy. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

126. The Marine Corps Reserve was authorized 
by Congress as a reserve force to be trained in time of 
peace, and called into active service only when the 
country is at war, or when there exists a national 
emergency as declared by the President. It is divided 
into several classes, as follows: 

127. Ex-marines may enroll in Class i of the Re- 
serve, the Fleet Marine Corps, in their former ranks 
and draw a retainer of from $50 to $100. 
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128. Class 2. Marine Corps Reserve A for civilians 
with military training and experience. 

Eligibility Requirements. For officer (provisional) 
a man must be a citizen of the United States between 
20 and 35 years of age, and having 2 years' experience 
as an officer of a military or naval organization or a 
military school or college. He must be of good moral 
character and free from physical defects. After three 
months' service the officer may receive his commission 
after suitable professional and physical examina- 
tions. 

It is likely that before long men with college educa- 
tion will be enlisted without military qualifications 
or regard to age limits, and will be given a provisional 
commission. If after three months' training they 
prove satisfactory, their commission will be con- 
firmed. These enlistments are for the duration of the 
war. 

An enrolled man (provisional) must furnish evidence 
as to military experience, character and citizenship. 
He must be between 18 and 35 years of age when first 
enrolling. After 3 months' service and a suitable 
examination his rank may be confirmed. 

Both men and officers with provisional appointment 
receive an annual retainer of $12, and when confirmed 
each receives the equivalent of 2 months' pay based on 
comparison with the Marine Corps. When in active 
service they receive pay equivalent to that given in the 
Marine Corps. An appropriate uniform gratuity is 
likewise given, to be refunded when a discharge is ob- 
tained in peace time. 
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Duties consist of liability to serve, as in the Ma- 
rine Corps, in time of war or national emergency. 

129. Class 4. Marine Corps Reserve B. This class 
is for United States citizens who are capable of per- 
forming special useful service in the marine corps — 
such as owners and operators of automobiles, motor 
trucks, motor cycles, aeroplanes, etc. 

To serve as officers, no military experience is neces- 
sary, but other requirements for Class 2 hold good 
here. Men (provisional) must also satisfy require- 
ments as in Class 2, except that the kind of service 
varies from military to technical. The pay, uniform 
gratuity, and duties are essentially the same as for 
Class 2. 

130. Class 5. Marine Corps Reserve Flying Corps. 
For qualified aviators — similar in requirements, etc., 
to Classes 2 and 4. 

131. Class 6. Voluntary Marine Corps Reserve. 
This class is composed of men eligible for the above 
classes who agree to waive their retainer fee and uni- 
form gratuity in peace time. 

132. Note. On April 10 the Marine Corps an- 
nounced that a force of 300 reserves would be raised in 
New York for local duty. They will receive the usual 
pay, etc., but will not be required to perform foreign 
or ship duty. 

There are also Marine Corps in connection with the 
two New York City Naval Militia Units. Applicants 
for enlistment in these should go to the headquarters 
of the militia units at the foot of 52nd Street, Brook- 
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lyn, or at the Granite State, foot of 97th Street, North 
River (see sections on the Naval Militia). 

THE NAVAL MILITIA 

133. Purpose, The Naval Militia has the same 
relation to the navy as the National Guard to the 
army. Naval Militiamen in time of war become 
active members of the navy and serve as bluejackets 
and officers in the main or reserve fleets, or wherever 
else they may be assigned. All matters relating to the 
naval militia come under the cognizance of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

134. History. The First Battalion Naval Militia, 
New York, is the original organization of the naval 
branch of the state forces. It was founded in 1891, 
using the U. S. S. Granite State, a 'dreadnaught' of 
100 years ago, as armory. There is now Naval 
Militia in 22 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. States having Naval Militia are: California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 

135. Training, etc. Training consists of drills for 
which the battalions are divided into divisions, and of 
instruction in navigation, infantry, ordnance, sea- 
manship, signals and the use of radio. This is further 
supplemented by practical experience gained in 
cruises. Enlistment is usually for three years. The 
advancement as well as pay depend entirely upon 
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merit, each man receiving approximately one dollar 
and upwards per drill. Uniforms and equipment are 
furnished free. 

136. War Service, The New York Naval Militia 
has already been mobilized. The First Battalion, 
Granite State, 97th Street and North River, was 
called into service on April 7 and was sent to an unan- 
nounced destination. The Second Battalion left their 
armory at 52nd Street, Brooklyn, on April 14 for ship 
service in the Brooklyn navy yard. The Third 
Battalion from Buffalo and vicinity has also gone on 
active duty. A fourth battalion is now being organized . 

137. Marine Carps. Marine companies have been 
formed in connection with the Naval Militia, and 
applicants for enlistment should apply to the Militia 
Headquarters. 

138. Aviation Corps. An aviation section is also 
attached to the Naval Militia and a training depot will 
be established immediately at Bay Shore, Long 
Island. The aviation sections of all four New York 
battalions will be at this depot. Several flying boats 
have already been donated. Information may be 
obtained from headquarters at 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 

139. Informationy Enlistment, etc. The New York 
authorities have begun a campaign to raise the in- 
crease of 2,500 men permitted under recent legislative 
enactment. Men desiring to enlist or others wishing 
information should address the militia headquarters 
(see above) or the general headquarters of the Naval 
Reserve Corps at 26 Cortlandt Street, New York City, 
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or Captain T. C. Magruder, U. S. N., Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 

140. Purpose, The Coast Guard was established in 
191 5 to combine the previously existing Revenue Cut- 
ter Service and Life Saving Service. In peace time it 
operates under the Treasury Department and has as 
its principal function the saving of life and property 
from the destruction of the seas. In wartime it oper- 
ates as part of the navy, subject to the orders of the 
Secretary of the Navy. There are 281 stations divided 
into 13 districts. 

141. Trainings etc. Appointments to cadetships 
are made after competitive examinations, and a class 
of cadets is appointed each year. The cadets are edu- 
cated at the Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn. The course covers 3 years and embraces pro- 
fessional and academic studies. Candidates for cadet- 
ships must not be less than 18, nor more than 24 years 
old, citizens of the United States, and unmarried. 
Appointments as Cadet Engineers are also made after 
competitive examination, and candidates must not be 
less than 20>^ years of age and must serve a proba- 
tionary term of at least one year before being com- 
missioned Third Lieutenants of Engineers. These 
must be between 21 and 26 years of age. 

142. Officers^ Personnel, etc. Officers of the Coast 
Guard are on the same footing in rank and pay as 
officers of the army and navy. The authorized per- 
sonnel is 270 commissioned officers and 3,931 warrant 
officers, petty officers and enlisted men. 
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143. Information. Information may be obtained 
at any of the Coast Guard stations, or at the head- 
quarters, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

144* Note, In the present emergency the govern- 
ment has taken over the Revenue Cutter System for 
other purposes. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 

145. Purpose, The Naval Reserve was created by 
act of Congress in August, 19 16. It was divided into 
six classes, the most important of which at the present 
time is the Naval Coast Defense Reserve (Class IV), 
which will be useful in coast and harbor patrol work. 
When a man enrolls in the Naval Reserve he signs 
up for four years, and during that time is subject to 
immediate call in time of war or emergency (see 
below). Any American citizen with a desire for service 
with the navy may enroll. 

146. Class I, The Fleet Naval Reserve is made up 
entirely of men honorably discharged from the navy, 
and ex-naval officers. 

147. Class II. The Naval Reserve is the Merchant 
Marine class. To be an officer in this class, it is neces- 
sary to have served at least two years as officer on 
board an ocean-going or lake-going vessel, and to be 
between the ages of 21 and 50. To be admitted in this 
class in any rating other than officer, it is necessary to 
have served on board these vessels in a capacity such 
as quartermaster, seaman, etc. 

148. Class III. The Naval Auxiliary Reserve is 
the same as Class II, except that the Department has 
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picked out certain boats which they think will be par- 
ticularly serviceable in wartime. All officers and men 
who are American citizens and have been on these 
boats when they are taken over by the navy, may be 
enrolled in this class. They merely continue their 
work, and get all the benefits in regard to pay of the 
Naval Reserve. 

149. Class IV. (See details below.) 

150. Class V, The Naval Reserve Flying Corps 
has not as yet been organized, but it will give young 
men interested in flying a chance to learn. 

151. Class VI, The Volunteer Naval Reserve 
is composed of men who are volunteers for any of the 
other five classes, and agree to serve without retainer 
or uniform gratuity. 

152. Women. Women may also render service in 
the Naval Reserve as wireless operators and telephone 
switchboard operators. 

153. Enlistment and Information. For information 
apply at Navy Yard, Brooklyn; Pier A, North River, 
New York City; or at the Naval Training Association 
of the United States at 26 Cortlandt Street, New 
York City (Telephone, Cortlandt 1495). At these 
points enrolling officers and medical examiners will be 
found. 

154. Class IV. The Naval Coast Defense Reserve 
offers an opportunity to citizens of all ages who are 
capable of special useful service to the navy, or in 
connection with the navy in defense of the coast. 
Owners and operators of yachts, and motor power 
boats suitable for naval purposes in defense'^ of the 
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coast, may be enrolled in this class, and have their 
boats taken over upon payment of a reasonable 
indemnity (see below, paragraph 157). 

155. Personnel, The personnel of this class is as 
follows: 

(a) Officers (provisional) must have ability, experi- 
ence and special qualifications for important duties in 
naval districts, and must furnish evidence as to 
ability, character and citizenship. They must pass 
professional and physical examinations for provisional 
rank. 

(b) Officers (confirmed). After 3 months' active 
service an officer may be confirmed in his provisional 
rank by passing professional and physical examina- 
tions. 

(c) Men (provisional) must be capable of performing 
useful service with coast defense vessels, torpedo 
craft, mining vessels, patrol vessels, or as radio oper- 
ators, etc., and must give evidence as to ability, char- 
acter and citizenship. They must qualify physically. 

(d) Men (confirmed). After 3 months' service a 
man may be confirmed in his provisional rating by 
passing an examination. 

In addition to the above, men are wanted with ex- 
perience in administration and accounts, wireless, 
signalling, telegraphy, electrical work, navigation, 
shopwork, gas engine practice, running motor boats, 
engine rooms, etc., and may apply for enrollment or 
further information in Room 640, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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156. Pay, etc. When actively employed, either 

under provisional or confirmed rank or rating, the 

pay of officers and men is the same as that of officers 

and men in the navy of corresponding rank and with 

the same length of naval service. The following 

retainer pay is given in addition; and may be waived 

by enrolling in Class VI . 

(a) Officers (provisional — ^$12 

if) Officers (confirmed) — ^Two months' base pay of the corre- 
sponding rank in the Navy. 
{c) Men (provisional) — $12 

{d) Men (confirmed) — ^Two months' base pay of the corre- 
sponding rank in the Navy. 
In addition a uniform gratuity is given, as follows: 
Officers, in peace time $50; in war time $150 
Men, in peace time $30; in war time $60 

157. The Patrol Squadron. This section of the 
Naval Coast Defense Reserve, Class IV, is planned as 
a defense of the coast and harbors against the opera- 
tions of submarines or raiders by a patrol of armed 
motor boats. Boats of the following kinds are desired : 

Type A Slow: Sufficiently seaworthy to maintain 
station in harbor in moderate gale; speed not less than 
7 knots; able to mount one one-pounder R. F. gun 
and one machine gun. 

Type A Fast: Able to keep sea in moderate gale; 
length not less than 40 feet; speed not less than 16 
knots; able to mount one one-pounder R. F. gun and 
one machine gun; to be self-sustaining for four men 
for four days. 

Type B Slow: Able to keep sea in moderate gale; 
length not less than 60 feet; speed not less than 10 
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knots; able to mount one anti-aircraft gun, not less 
than one three-pounder R. F. and two machine-guns. 
To be self-sustaining for eight men for five days; 
to be equipped with radio and searchlight. 

Type B Fast: Able to keep sea in moderate gale; 
length not less than 60 feet; speed not less than 16 
knots; able to mount one anti-aircraft gun, not less 
than one three-pounder R. F., and at least two ma- 
chine-guns. To be self-sustaining for eight men for 
five days; to be equipped with radio and searchlight. 

Owners or operators of these boats may enroll for 
service on their own boats under general qualifications 
of Class IV, or may offer their boats to the government 
and receive an indemnity. 

158. Information, For information in regard to 
Class IV, address The Naval Training Association of 
the United States, 26 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City, or Room 640 Woolworth Building, New York 
City, or any of the following Naval Defense District 
headquarters: 

NAVAL DEFENSE DISTRICTS 

1st Naval District — Commandant, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

2nd Naval District — Commandant, Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. I. 

3rd Naval District — Commandant, Navy Yard, New York. 

4th Naval District— Commandant, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

5th Naval District — Commandant. Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

6th Naval District — Commandant, Charleston, S. C. 

7th Naval District — Commandant, Naval Station, Kev West, 
Fla. m 

8th Naval District — Commandant, Navy Yard, New Orleans 
La. 
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1 2th Ni^val District — Commandant, San Francisco, Cal. 
13th Naval District — Commandant, Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
Wash. 

NAVAL TRAINING FOR CIVILIANS 

159. The Naval Training Association of the 
United States plans to give a course in naval training 
for civilians this summer. The course is to occupy a 
period of four weeks and will commence on or about 
June II, 1917. The association will be unable to 
obtain ships for instruction afloat because of the na- 
tional emergency, but plans to give camp instruction 
at Norfolk, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 111., and 
San Francisco, Cal. 

160. Information, For full information address The 
Naval Training Association of the United States, 26 
Cortlandt Street, New York City, or any Navy Re- 
cruiting Station or substation. 

161. Enrollment, etc. An applicant must be a citi- 
zen of the United States, between 18 and 45 years of 
age (minors must have guardians' consent) ; of good 
moral character, and able to pass a physical examina- 
tion. Applicants may enroll at any Navy Recruiting 
Station or sub-station, and must apply before May 
15, 191 7. A sum of $30.00 must be deposited upon 
reporting at the training station to cover costs, and a 
uniform will then be supplied. 

UNITED STATES JUNIOR NAVAL RESERVE 

162. This is an organization for the training of 
American boys for the American Navy and Merchant 
Marine. Over 6,000 boys are enrolled in small ports 
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throughout the country and are given instruction and 
naval training in addition to their regular schooling. 
Two large training camps (Camps 'Dewey' and 'John 
Paul Jones*) are located at New London, Conn., and 
Corpus Christi, Tex., respectively. Scholarships are 
awarded on a basis of merit and special aptitude for 
the work in general. 

** A call has been sent out for 500 additional boys to enlist at 
once. Any boy between the ages of fourteen and eighteen may 
join the organization, and by general efHciency in drill and nau- 
tical study may earn a free scholarship at Camp Dewey for two 
months' training. There are nightly drills by classes of 100 each, 
besides special classes in the hospital corps and wireless school, 
while the cadets will receive nautical instruction once a week from 
an officer of the United States Navy or Militia. 

Camp Dewey, on the Thames River, near New London, Conn., 
gave instruction to 200 boys last summer, and it is expected that 
there will be over 1,000 there this season, which opens June i. 
Besides the regular nautical work, the boys will devote consider- 
able time to submarine study as a United States navy yard is 
nearby." — New York Evening Post, April 19, 1917. 

For information address: 

U. S. JUNIOR NAVAL RESERVE, 

25 WEST 45TH STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY 

THE NAVY LEAGUE 

163. The Navy League has adopted the following 
platform for rendering service in the present emer- 
gency: 

(i) To aid recruiting for the Naval Service. 

(2) To assist in procuring enrollments for the Naval 
Reserve. 
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(3) To furnish needed articles as required by the 
exigencies of the service and not furnished by the 
Government at this time. 

(4) To raise and distribute a Navy League War 
Relief Fund. 

It is furthermore desired to establish local branches 
wherever possible. For information as to these 
branches, or as to contributions and enrollments 
address: 

THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 

SOUTHERN BUILDING, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 

or any local branch. 

VIII 
AVIATION 

There is no one Aviation Division, but there are 
several Aviation Sections under the Signal Corps in 
the Army, and under five different branches of the 
Navy, as follows : 

164. I. U. S, Army: 

(i) Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, U. S. A, — 
for enlisted men and commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army. 

(2) Aviation Section of the Signal Officers' Reserve 
Corps — for those who can already fly. 

(3) Aviation Section of the Signal Enlisted Reserve 
Corps — for those who wish to learn to fly and for men 
more or less qualified as aviators. 
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165. II. U. S. Navy: 

(i) Naval Flying Corps — for enlisted men and com- 
missioned officers of the Regular Navy. 

(2) Naval Reserve Flying Corps — unorganized at 
present — ^for trained aviators only. 

(3) National Aerial Coast Patrol — for any one who 
can join or form an Aerial Coast Patrol Unit. 

(4) Aviation Section of the Naval Militia — for en- 
listed men and officers of the Naval Militia. 

(5) Marine Corps Reserve Flying Corps — open only 
to qualified aviators. 

For those who wish to learn to fly, there are at 
present three courses open, besides joining the Regular 
Army or Navy. They can enlist in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Army, which is operating schools at Mineola, 
Long Island, at Washington, Chicago, San Antonio, 
Tex., and San Diego, Cal. But there are already 
3,000 upon the waiting list at Mineola, headquarters 
for this district, so that practically the only opening for 
aspirants at present is in the Navy. 

Men can either join the Aviation Section of the 
Naval Militia, or one of the units of the National 
Aerial Coast Patrol. The Navy itself has no organi- 
zation for aviation as yet; and the Naval Militia's 
Aviation Section is nearly full. The National Aerial 
Coast Patrol is the best field at present for learning 
aviation ; there are already formed six units, at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, etc., and more are being formed 
daily. 
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i66. Physical Requirements for any Aviation Divi- 
sion are extremely rigid. Applicants must have per- 
fect sight and hearing, sound lungs, a first-class heart 
(the slightest weakness disqualifies) and must be 
absolutely immune to seasickness. No applicant need 
consider the Aviation Service unless he is in the prime 
of health and athletic condition. 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
REGULAR ARMY — SIGNAL CORPS, AVIATION SECTION 

167. Men enlisted in the Signal Corps of the Army 
may serve as non-fliers in the Aviation Section. 

Requirements: Applicants must be between 18 and 
35, unmarried, citizens, and able to pass a physical 
examination. 

Opportunity for Learning to Fly: A certain number 
of the enlisted men of the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps may be examined for the rating of avia- 
tion mechanic. 

Qualifications: There is especial need for men qual- 
ified as aviators or balloonists and for mechanicians 
who have had experience in connection with the con- 
struction and repair of airplanes or internal combus- 
tion engines. 

The Aviation Schools of the Regular Army are lo- 
cated at Mineola, L. I., Chicago, 111., Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., and San Diego, Cal. 

Duties: Enlisted men, in general, are non-fliers, and 
repair the planes and motors, magnetos, carbureters, 
etc. They may also be promoted to the flier rank. 

For further details, apply to any Army Recruiting 
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Station or to the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, 
D. C. 

RESERVE AVIATION SECTION OF THE SIGNAL CORPS 

168. This is divided into two parts: (a) The Signal 
Officers' Reserve Corps., Aviation Section; and (b) The 
Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps, Aviation Section, 

The Signal Officers' Reserve Corps, Aviation Section, 
contains the military fliers. The Signal Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, Aviation Section, contains the non-fliers or 
non-flying personnel, those men who have a knowl- 
edge of machines, motors, magnetos, carbureters, etc., 
and who work on the motors, planes, etc. It also con- 
tains those who are learning to fly in order to qualify 
for a commission in the Signal Officers* Reserve Corps, 
Aviation Section. 

THE SIGNAL OFFICERS* RESERVE CORPS, AVIATION 

SECTION 

169. RequiremerUs: If you can go directly before a 
board of officers and take the flying tests without any 
further flying training, you will be accepted if you are 
not under 21 nor over 30, provided you can pass the 
physical examination, the examination as to moral 
fitness, and can establish the fact that you have had a 
college education or its equivalent. Sufficient experi- 
ence of a military, technical, executive, or other nature 
is rated as the equivalent of a degree. 

1 70. Training for Reserve Aviators: 

The requisite instruction to enable a man to secure 
a commission in the Signal Officers' Reserve Corps 
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will be given by the Government in two classes, ^A' 
and 'B'. In class 'A' all expenses of the candidate 
during the course of training are paid by the govern- 
ment, and he receives in addition during this period 
the pay and allowances of a non-commissioned officer 
in the Regular Army. In class 'B' the Government 
pays only the expenses of tuition, all other expenses, 
such as food, lodging, clothing, etc., being met by the 
candidate. A candidate can elect to enroll in either 
class. 

171. Requirements for Candidates: 

(i) Physical (see above): Applicants must be be- 
tween 21 and 27 years of age, and pass a rigid physical 
examination. 

(2) Moral: Applicants must enclose with their ap- 
plications at least three recommendations from reput- 
able citizens so worded as to embrace moral character. 

(3) Professional: Applicants must establish that 
they have had a college education or its equivalent. 
This will be judged leniently, and experience in busi- 
ness life or active participation in outside ajffairs may, 
on the discretion of the Board, be accepted as the 
equivalent of a college education. 

172. Method of Entry: 

Under Class *A\ A candidate wishing to pursue 
the course of instruction under this class must enlist 
as a private in the Reserve Corps. When so enlisted, 
he will be made a non-commissioned officer, either 
Sergeant or Sergeant first class, upon his declaration 
of honor that his enlistment is for the purpose of 
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training himself as an aviator, and that he will pursue 
the course of instruction in aviation, take the regular 
military aviator's test and apply for a commission. 
This enlistment will entitle him to pay and clothing, 
food, heat, light, quarters and medical attendance, 
equivalent to about $75 per month. In so enlisting 
he renders himself subject to the military laws of the 
United States, and while on duty is amenable to the 
discipline of the Regular Army. 

Under Class *B\ A candidate wishing to take 
instruction under Class 'B' should make application 
for a commission as a Reserve Officer coupled with 
a request that he be permitted to take the course in 
Aviation at his own expense. The Government sup- 
plies tuition, but he pays for his own expenses in food, 
lodging, clothes, etc. Outside of hours of instruction 
he is not under discipline. 

Applications should be made to the President, 
Aviation Examining Board, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
For other districts, to the Chief Signal Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

173. The Course will include practical instruction in 
flying, military instruction, and aviation instruction, 
so that at the end of the course a man should be able 
to pass successfully his military aviator's test and 
qualify for a commission in the Signal Officers* Reserve 
Corps, Aviation Section. 

174. For further information apply to: Depart- 
ment Signal Officer, Eastern Department, 39 White- 
hall Street, New York City, or The Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SIGNAL ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS, AVIATION 

SECTION 

175. This must be joined by all candidates who 
desire flying instruction for the examination for com- 
mission as Officer in the Signal Officers* Reserve Corps. 
(See above.) 

It also needs a number of trained mechanics, etc., 
to serve as non-fliers, and repair and take care of the 
machines. (See under Army, Signal Enlisted Reserve 
Corps.) 

Just now there is especial need for balloonists, aero- 
plane designers, motor designers, experts in aero 
photography and radio communications, aeronautic 
engineers, etc. 

Apply to Capt. U. S. Grant, Signal Officer, 39 
Whitehall Street, New York City. 

II. UNITED STATES NAVY 
NAVAL FLYING CORPS 

176. For enlisted men in the Regular Navy. 

Men may enlist as 'landsman for quartermaster (avi- 
aMon)\ or 'landsman for machinist's mate {aviaUon)\ 

A number of men are needed at present, but they 
must be peculiarly fit mentally and physically and 
between the ages of 21 and 30 years. They will be 
sent to the Aeronautic School at Pensacola, Florida, 
for a course of training and instruction. There are 
two classes, mechanics and fliers. 

After three months of satisfactory work, candidates 
will be examined and rated as quartermaster (second 
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class) mates or machinist's mates (second class). If 
men entered as landsmen for machinist's mates can 
qualify on arriving at Pensacola, they may be imme- 
diately rated as machinist's mates (second class, 
aviation). 

After six months at Pensacola particularly good 
men may be ordered to actual flying duty, in which 
case their pay will be increased 50 per cent. If they 
can pass examinations they may be promoted to first 
class (aviation). 

177. BaUoonists, The Navy is in immediate need 
of a number of candidates for balloonists. Instruction 
involves flights in free and captive balloons, descents, 
theoretical instruction, etc. 

For further information address: The Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NAVAL RESERVE FLYING CORPS 

1 78. This corps offers no instruction in flying, as it is 
intended for trained aviators only. 

It includes officers and men transferred from the 
Naval Flying Corps, the graduates of the Aeronautic 
School at Pensacola, and civilians skilled in the flying 
of aircraft or in their design, building, and operation. 
*The Navy is not prepared to do a whole lot in this 
line at the present time but will soon have several 
stations where young men interested in flying will 
be given a chance to learn." 

No organization exists at present. This is Division 
5 of the Naval Reserve Forces. For further informa- 
tion and developments write: Capt. Bennett, Pub- 
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licity Bureau of the Naval Reserve, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

AVIATION SECTION OF THE NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA 

179. Training depots for the aviation section of 
all four battalions of the Naval Militia have been 
established at Bay Shore, Long Island. Several fly- 
ing boats have already been donated. 

Requirements are the same as for the Naval Militia. 

Enlistment can be made for aviation duty only, and 
on acceptance applicants will be sent at once to Bay 
Shore Training Camp. 

Apply at the headquarters of the Naval Militia, 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE FLYING CORPS 

180. This corps is open only to men who are already 
qualified aviators. Other requirements similar to 
those for the Marine Corps Reserve 'A' and the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve *B*. See under Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

For full information apply at headquarters, Marine 
Corps Reserve, 24 East 23rd Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL AERIAL COAST PATROL 

» 

181. Aside from the Army Signal Reserve Corps at 
Mineola, L. I., which already has over 3,000 appli- 
cants, this is the best organization in which to secure 
aviation instruction. Pending legislation it has no 
direct connection with the Navy, having been estab- 
lished by the National Aerial Coast Patrol Com- 
mission, of which Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
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U. S. N., retired, is head. At present it consists of 
6 units got up by colleges and individuals furnishing 
their own machines and equipment, instruction being 
gained privately or from a naval officer. It is a plan 
for allowing individuals to go ahead and start training 
on their own initiative, until legislation can be passed 
placing the Aerial Coast Patrol under the Naval Cosist 
Defense Reserve. 

Individuals desiring to enlist or to form new units 
should communicate with Mr. Henry Woodhouse, 
The Aero Club of America, 297 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone — Murray Hill 71. 

Graduates of Yale desiring to enter the Yale Unit, 
Aerial Coast Patrol Unit 3, write to Yale Club Mili- 
tary Committee, Yale Club, New York City. Men 
are now training at the Curtiss School at Buffalo. 

Students and Alumni of Columbia University can 
enlist or obtain information from Mr. C. Martin, 
Chief of the Aviation Division of the Columbia 
Organization for National Defense, Room 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. The 
Columbia Unit is Aerial Coast Patrol Unit No. 4. 



IX 



HOME DEFENSE LEAGUE 

182. To take the place of the regular police if they 
are called from duty for special service Police Com- 
missioner Arthur Woods has enrolled in New York 
City,^through the precincts of residence, a citizen 
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corps for police service. Good health, obedience to 
the Captain of the Precinct and average intelligence 
are the only qualifications. To date the League has 
enrolled about 12,000. There are infantry, cavalry, 
motor car and motor boat branches of the service. 

183. While this League may be restricted to urban 
communities it has a distinct place there. Enrollments 
may be made at the Precinct Station House. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from Alexander M. White, 
Police Headquarters, 240 Center Street, New York 
City. The Marine Division is under Capt. J. R. 
Kellogg, III Broadway, New York City. 

X 

WOMEN IN THE WAR 

184. Service for nurses and nurses' aids, work in 
the town and country Nursing Service, relief work in 
the families of soldiers and sailors, and in agencies for 
the care of those disabled by the war, and aid which 
may be rendered through the preparation of surgical 
dressings are all described under the Red Cross. 

Women trained in laboratory work will find a state- 
ment regarding their service in paragraph 29. 

Those whose talents and training fit them for cler- 
ical positions can render service to local agencies or 
the Red Cross. Such persons will be needed for 
government offices. 

There are many opportunities for service in emer- 
gency social work, see Red Cross and below. 
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Agriculture offers opportunity for many whose 
chief responsibility is in the home; see paragraph 22, 

185. Information may be obtained from various 
organizations among which are the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C; The Woman's Suffrage 
Party, 48 East 34th Street, New York City, Mrs. 
Slade, Secretary; The Cosmopolitan Club, 133 East 
40th Street, New York City, Mrs. W. A. Brown, 
Chairman Emergency Committee; The Camp Fire 
Girls of America, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City; 
and The Columbia University Mobilization Commit- 
tee on Women's Work, 301 Philosophy Hall, Columbia 
University, Miss Virginia Newcomb, Executive 
Secretary. This last named Committee have issued 
the following bulletins of information and specific 
direction, and will add others as need arises. 

No. I. Hospital Service, Elementary Nursing, First 
Aid and Surgical Dressings. 

No. 2. Emergency Social Service. 

No. 3. Agriculture. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, has issued 
a bulletin of Emergency Courses, given April 16- 
May 26. The Department of Extension Teaching, 
Columbia University has started training classes for 
clerical workers. The New York School of Philan- 
thropy is giving a Red Cross training course in Emer- 
gency Social Service, registration at American Red 
Cross, 30 East 36th Street, New York City. All of 
these courses will be repeated as need is indicated. 
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CITY GARDENS 

The gravest question America at War has to face is 
the food question. Never in our history have we 
faced the food shortage that menaces us now. War 
is carried on by an organized coordinated nation. The 
military forces and the home population must be fed 
and our foreign export must be maintained. In this 
situation it is the duty of every American to produce 
as much from the soil as he can, and to consume the 
product with the greatest economy. 

City dwellers can help in this battle for food which 
in the end will mean success for our forces in the field. 
Every particle of food raised on a city garden may 
mean a saving to the national effort. A plate of home 
raised beans substituted for a plate of bought beans 
is a real tangible contribution to national mobiliza- 
tion and to the successful conduct of the war. 

The City Garden can be used effectively as an aid 
in national mobilization. A million savings of merely 
twenty-five cents a week would be a great relief to 
the national burden. City gardening is a form of 
self-taxation which the citizen can impose upon him- 
self as a patriotic act and which will afford him pleas- 
ure and profit as well as a feeling of duty performed. 

Don't attempt too big a garden. Ten feet by 
twenty feet is a good sized garden. Don't be ashamed 
to cultivate a smaller one. You can get good results 
from a half hour's labor a day. 
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Make the garden a help to the family. Do not try- 
to eliminate vegetable purchasing, but supplement it. 
Do not raise too many things. Use the garden to 
dispose of your vegetable wastes. Use old vegetables 
to get new by chopping up some garbage and bury- 
ing in the garden. Utilize the household by-products 
in the garden as fertilizers. Don't overdo this so it 
becomes a nuisance. 

Make the work a pleasure and not a burden. 

Don't work too long. 

Don't work too hard. 

Select comfortable tools of the right size and weight. 
A hoe, a rake, a spade, a trowel, and a watering can 
are all you need. Do not try to grow a garden where 
there is no sunlight. All the energy plants have to 
grow with comes from the sun. They do not derive 
energy from the soil or plant food. The sun gives 
them the energy to take up plant food and the carbon 
from the air to build it into the plant body. 

A reasonably good water supply is also needed. 
For every pound of dry matter produced by plants 
there must pass through their system from three to 
five hundred pounds of water. 

Of the dry matter of plants nine-tenths of the 
weight is taken from the air through the leaves and 
only one-tenth from the soil. Therefore a reasonably 
good and proper supply of suitable air is a re- 
quisite. 

As to the soil. It does not pay to attempt a city 
garden on stone, clean sand, ashes or bricks. And it 
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is not apt to succeed on sub-soil or what is often called 
in the city, "cellar-dirt." 

You can estimate in a rough way the fertility of 
the soil to be developed by judging the crop now on 
it. If there is a good healthy growth of weeds, prob- 
ably vegetables will grow. If for several years prac- 
tically nothing has grown, top-soil will have to be 
brought and this is rather expensive, averaging more 
than two dollars a cubic yard, delivered. 

All this is merely a warning against the really 
impossible spots. But there are many thousands in 
New York and other cities which can be put to 
advantage especially in the suburbs, which are at 
present producing nothing, and which need only to be 
spaded and have fertilizer turned in to grow fairly 
good crops, yielding a decent return for the labor 
involved. 

If your plot of ground is exposed to most of the 
sunlight each day, if it is level, or slightly inclined 
toward the south or southeast, you ought to have 
a small city garden this year, and the sooner you 
begin to get your supplies the easier it will be to get 
them, as all garden supplies are going fast. 

The best general fertilizer is animal manure of all 
kinds, if it has been piled up and allowed to rot for a 
few months. Rotted leaves or any other organic 
(animal or vegetable) matter is excellent, provided it 
is in small particles. A whole ham bone will stay 
unchanged for twenty years, but if ground to a fine 
powder it furnishes excellent fertilizer. Bone meal, 
sold for the purpose, is one of the best fertilizers, and 
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one of the safest for beginners. Another good ferti- 
lizer is dried sheep manure. This can be bought from 
florists and seedsmen. 

Don't throw away any more egg-shells. Egg-shells 
are almost pure lime. Break them up fine and put 
them into your garden plot. Save every bit of wood 
ashes. It is practically the sole source of available 
potash now, and potash is very important. Before 
the war we imported annually from Germany about 
300,000 tons. Since the war we have imported only 
a negligible amount. For potatoes and tobacco potash 
is vital, and the price of wood ashes has in consequence 
gone from twenty-five cents to $2.50 a barrel. Con- 
necticut tobacco men, instead of selling the tobacco 
stalk as formerly for the manufacture of extracts, find 
it more profitable to turn it under for its potash 
content. 

When the first Europeans came to America and 
made the acquaintance of Indian corn, they found it 
was the practice of the Indians to plant a small fish 
or two in the hill for fertilizer. There was some nitro- 
gen, some phosphorus, and some lime in these fish, 
which as they decayed, would be given up to the 
plants. Why not put your fish-bones and scraps back 
into your garden today? The burying in the garden 
of matters of this nature will not give any disagreeable 
odor or annoyance if not overdone. The finer you 
break it and the more thoroughly you mix it with the 
soil, the quicker will it become valuable as plant food. 

Don't make too big a garden. If you think you 
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can successfully manage a plot of ground fifty feet 
square, and you have never done any work of this 
kind, you will find about a quarter of that space will be 
plenty. If you can only spare half an hour a day make 
the size of the plot even less. A garden twenty feet 
square, with its 400 square feet, will give splendid 
returns; and the beginner will find that it will furnish 
enough work and enough problems for him to handle. 
Unless you are very optimistic it would be well, if the 
plot is to be worked by one person, to limit it to ten 
by twenty feet. And don't be ashamed to work one 
smaller. 

The Department of Gardening Instruction of the 
New York Botanical Garden at the Mansion, Bronx 
Park, will give a course of five lectures on Tuesdays 
at 2 :30 P. M. in May and June on simple home garden- 
ing. There will be talks on soil and its preparation, 
cultivation and weed control, what and how to plant, 
transplanting, food values, and the relation of sunlight, 
air and water to the garden and some garden demon- 
stration. A more intensive course for those working 
their city gardens and for those who want to prepare 
themselves to teach children and others how to con- 
duct a city garden has just been started. This course, 
which is given five days a week for six weeks, will be 
repeated beginning May 14. 

The sample home vegetable garden to be worked 
will be twenty feet north and south and fifty feet east 
and west. A man will take care of the garden and a 
record will be kept of his time. All work will be hand 
labor. 
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The seeds to be planted are: 




Seed 




Variety 


Quantity 


Beans 




Bountiful 


pint 


Beans 




Dwarf Lima Burpee 


pint 


Beets 




Crimson Globe 


4 oz. 


Carrots 




Danvers, half long 


X oz. 


Cabbage 




Large late flat Dutch 


packet 


Kohlorabi 




White Vienna 


packet 


Lettuce 




Mammoth Black Seed Butter 


packet 


Okra 




Long green 


packet 


Onions 




Prize taker 


I oz. 


Parsnips 




Hollow Crown 


packet 


Parsley 




Extra Curled 


packet 


Radish 




Winter Scarlet Chinese 


I oz. 


Radish 




Sakurajima 


packet 


Salsify 




Mammoth Sandwich Island 


packet 


Squash 




Summer crook neck 


packet 


Spinach 




Round Viroflay 


z oz. 


Spinach 




New Zealand Summer 


yioz. 


Swiss Chard 




Lucullus 


packet 


Turnips 




Early Purple Milan 


packet 


Turnips 




Yellow Aberdeen 


packet 


(Suggested varieties: 


Beans, Refugee; Lettuce. Black 


Seed Simpson; 


Radish. Scarlet Globe.) 







Note that corn, peas and potatoes have not been 
included. All of these occupy too much space or 
require too much labor for the ordinary city garden 
which IS to give worth while results. Potatoes need 
spraying, which requires special knowledge and much 
labor. Peas do not yield enough return for the space 
needed. Three times as many beans as peas can be 
produced in the same amount of space. The pod of 
the pea is useless, while that of the bean is consumed. 
Beans grow throughout the season while peas are 
best grown in the cool weather. Do not try to have 
too great a variety. Make your garden a real help to 
your family. If you want to make it a success, never 
let the labor become a burden. 
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For a woman or a boy have a light set of tools. But 
don't buy toys; buy tools. If you are a big man, use 
a big man's tools; if you are a small man, use a small 
man's tools. Don't misdirect energy by using tools 
of unsuited size and weight. After using your tools 
clean them with a stick, or better, an old scrubbing 
brush. Never wash them. Just rub them dry. 

When you are preparing your plot, spread rotted 
leaves or manure over the surface and spade it in. 
Dig to the full depth of the blade, turning each spade- 
ful completely over. This should bury the top dress- 
ing in fully six inches of earth. Alternate the use of 
the spade and rake. This will keep you from getting 
tired. Leave the ground raked level, and the top inch 
should be made fine for a seed bed. If possible let 
this ground lie unplanted for a week or ten days and 
rake it over about every third day. This will destroy 
many weeds. Wood ashes and lime are both beneficial 
and may be spread broadcast on the surface and raked 
in. If they can not be obtained before planting, it 
will be well to spread them lightly, later, between the 
rows of very young plants. 

Do not cultivate the garden after planting until the 
vegetables are up far enough to mark the rows. Open 
the furrows with a stick or the handle of a tool. Very 
small seeds like lettuce should merely be covered with 
earth. Larger seeds may be planted an inch deep. 

The earth should be pressed down on the seed 
furrows after covering and the rows watered quite 
thoroughly. (Sometimes it pays with lettuce to water 
a little every day until the plants are up.) After the 
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first watering, even in dry weather, one watering a 
week is sufficient; but the watering then should be 
plentiful. 

After the seeds are up, it is important to keep the 
ground between the rows carefully cultivated to a 
depth of two inches. When there has been a shower, 
as soon as the, ground is dry enough cultivate it to 
retain the moisture. Cultivate ordinarily twice a 
week to keep a dry mulch on top in order to pre- 
vent the starting of weeds. This can be done with 
little effort by merely dragging the rake along the 
surface. 

For the flat-dweller the problem of a city farm is 
difficult. At Highbridge, New York City, Miss 
Hannah G. Ellis, of the local public library, is seeking 
to organize the people in her neighborhood who live 
in apartments and endeavor to get the use of the 
vacant lots in the vicinity for city garden purposes. 

A multitude of books is a confusion, but here are a 
few of the Farmers' Bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture which you may find useful and interesting 
after you have started your work. They will be sent 
upon request to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Weeds and How to Kill Them, Farmers' Bulletin No. 28 
Some Common Birds and Their Relation 

to Agriculture, Farmers* Bulletin No. 54 

The Home Vegetable Garden, Farmers' Bulletin No. 255 
Preparation of Vegetables for the Table, 

Farmers* Bulletin No. 256 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN WAR 

The boys of the high schools of the United States, 
if organized and properly trained by their teachers 
may be the means of saving the country from famine. 
Food shortage is the real problem before the United 
States today. We, alone of the great countries, are 
still unimpoverished. If we do not at once devise some 
means of increasing our output of farm products we, 
too, will be feeling the pangs of hunger. Before the 
war we were consuming 99 per cent, of our food prod- 
ucts, and we imported some meat and vegetables. 
At present, we are trying to feed Europe as well as 
ourselves without increasing the amount of labor on 
the farms. We exhort the farmer to produce more 
without thinking that the farmer is limited by the 
supply of labor he can command. We must give the 
farmer men, and capital for tools, before we can ex- 
pect him to increase his output. The teachers of the 
country can help supply the men. 

Unskilled, untrained boys from our high schools, 
if they be willing and industrious, can be a real help 
to the farmers. The American farmer is accustomed 
to using immature hands to do his chores and work in 
the fields. Though he is not noted for his skill in 
teaching agriculture, he could easily teach city boys 
how to plant potatoes, prune trees, or spray an or- 
chard. The city boy will go to the country not knowing 
how to hitch a horse, or milk a cow, but a few weeks' 
experience will familiairize him with the simpler pro- 
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cesses of farm life. School men have for years been 

arguing in favor of this kind of education. They 

have insisted that "we learn by doing," but up to 

the present time a deadlock has prevented the colleges 

from putting their plans in operation. Now is the 

time for educators — ^both to prove the practicability 

of their plans and to help the nation. 

Corps of farm cadets should be organized at once in 

every high school. State authorities should advance 

the date of final examinations or excuse the students 

from the remaining part of the term's work so that 

they may go out on the farms in April or May and 

work there until October. For their work the boys 

should receive high-school credits from the boards of 

education, and wages from the farmers. The State 

Department of Education of New York has issued the 

following regulation concerning pupils in the secondary 

schools: 

Appropriate certificates will be prepared to be issued to those 
pupils in the schools who shall enlist for agricultural or industrial 
service and who shall present satisfactory evidence of such service. 

Other states should pass similar measures. 

With each group an instructor, preferably from the 
same high school, should go, not to teach agriculture, 
but to act as a guardian. It is highly undesirable that 
the boys go alone out on farms. Within a few weeks 
most of them would become pitifully homesick. With- 
out their former companions they would be lonesome, 
and ill at ease. By sending the boys in groups, they 
would work more willingly, and their recreation hours 
would be pleasant. 
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In states such as New York, where there are Agri- 
cultural Supervisors in the service of the state, the 
work of organization of farm cadets ought to be done 
under their guidance. Most states have County 
Agents, and where, as in New York, they are supported 
by the Farm Bureau, the work of getting school and 
agricultural interests together will be greatly simpli- 
fied. It is for the farm bureau to find the farmers who 
most need, and can best utilize, the labor the schools 
can send them. Orange, Dutchess, and Clinton 
counties in New York, and Sussex, Middlesex, and 
Burlington counties in New Jersey, haive been sug- 
gested as suitable for camps of farm cadets. Each 
group of boys, with its instructor, would form one 
camp. As most of the farmers would not care to 
board from two to six boys, the boys could live in 
tents or tenant house if any were available. The 
problems of camp cooking, housing and sanitation 
should be in the hands of those who have had training 
in those branches. There are many teachers in the 
country competent to deal with these problems, and 
there are in preparation in colleges all over the 
country courses to instruct others along these lines. 

The initial cost of establishing these camps, that is, 
for buying tents, camp beds, tables, chairs, stoves, 
etc., might be met partly by the parents of the boys 
and partly by public-spirited citizens. Ten dollars 
from the parent of each boy who volunteers would 
amount to a fair sum with which to commence. After 
the boys begin working, the camps will pay for them- 
selves, but before they can get a return for their work 
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they will need money. If the County Farm Bureau 
makes itself responsible for the movement, merchants 
in the section will extend credit to the camps. 

Where the boys board with the farmers they should 
be paid from ten to twenty dollars a month, according 
to their age, and the amount of work they accomplish. 
If they live apart and have to depend on the camp for 
housing and food, they should be paid from twenty to 
thirty dollars a month. The farmer should also give 
them fuel, milk, the privilege of making a garden, and 
the other perquisites which farm hands usually receive. 
Boys who are inefficient and lazy should be dismissed 
just as regular farm hands would be. The boys should 
be well-fed, housed in sanitary places, and neither 
underworked nor overworked. The boys on the farms 
ought to work as many hours as the soldiers in camp. 
It has been suggested that they wear comfortable, 
practical uniforms as constant reminders that they 
are at work not for financial gain, but for service to 
their country. 

As the harvesting season is the time when the farmer 
most needs extra help, corps of cadets should be organ- 
ized at once so that they will be in working order by 
that time. The fall of 191 7 should see thousands of 
school boys working on farms throughout the country, 
helping to feed the nation. 

The farmer's task of training unskilled city boys is 
not easy, but when famine is facing the country we 
have a right to expect the farmer to become a drill 
master just as we expect men from civil life to train 
awkward squads. If the clumsy, stoop-shouldered 
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civilian can be made into a disciplined veteran in a 
year by a man who knows his job, surely, the farmer 
who knows the processes of production can train and 
teach city boys with their quick wits and willing hearts 
to raise grains, vegetables, and fruits. We do not ex- 
pect the farmers to teach the boys dairying or the care 
of animals. It would take many seasons before they 
could become proficient in those lines. We do expect 
the boys to be taught and to learn the simpler processes 
of farm labor. 

Widespread rural education for city boys will have 
lasting results. Many boys who never would have had 
the opportunity of learning how pleasant farm work 
can be will be so pleased by their experience that they 
will return to it during their vacations in later years. 
The farm will appeal to the laborer, not the loafer. 
The demand from boys for farm labor will show our 
cities the necessity of having clearing houses for coun- 
try labor. Some states have Bureaus of Farm Labor, 
but they should be reinforced by city and town 
bureaus. In New York City only the Hebrew popu- 
lation has adequate facilities for sending its land- 
hungry people out to the country. One agency sends 
fifteen hundred Jews yearly into the country as farm 
laborers. Before the end of the war we ought to have 
organized volunteer agencies in all our cities to send 
people from all classes and groups into the country. 

The small cities will feel the effects of rural educa- 
tion even more than the large ones. In small towns 
the problem of idleness among boys in the summer is 
more acute than in big cities where boys get employ- 
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ment during their vacation periods at good wages. 
Work on the farms will provide occupation for them 
all. Every town or city that has fifty boys enrolled 
in its high school should organize a corps of farm 
cadets. Ten out of every fifty should be on the farms 
by the fall of 191 7. 

Supplying food for the nation is one of the most 
important occupations in all wars. If the teachers of 
the country can increase the food supply of the coun- 
try even to a small degree, they will render as great a 
service to the nation as those who teach squads how 
to shoulder rifles. After the war, rifles will be thrown 
on the scrap heap, but what our boys have learned on 
the farms will be an asset to the country as long as 
they live. 
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WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 

FOOD SUPPLIES 
By Robert E. Chaddock 

Associate Professor of Statistics 

Food production in the United States has not kept 
pace with the growth of population. During the three 
decades preceding the opening of the war the per capita 
production of wheat and food animals showed a signifi- 
cant decline. The United States had been consuming a 
larger proportion of its food products at home and was 
less able to feed other countries. In the period imme- 
diately preceding 1914, little more than one-fifth of the 
wheat production was exported as compared with 
about one-third during the decade preceding 1900. 
Crude foodstuffs and food animals constituted about 
6 per cent, of our total exports during this later period 
as compared with 18 per cent, at the earlier period. 
During the first year of the war we exported 37 per 
cent, of our abundant 19 14 wheat crop* The crop of 
1915 was the largest ever harvested. The crop of 1916 
was barely sufficient for normal home requirements, 
640,000,000 bushels, but there remained a large sur- 
plus from the enormous production of the preceding 
year, notwithstanding the increased exports. The 
total supply available for the current year, ending 
July 1, 1917, has been estimated by Secretary Houston 
at 804,000,000 bushels. This would leave 164,000,000 
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bushels available for export before July i, 1917. Up 
to the end of February 134,563,000 bushels of this sur- 
plus had been sent to our Allies, leaving only 30,000,- 
000 bushels more for export, if our normal home de- 
mands are met. Probably our Allies hold contracts 
for much more than that amount. 

But what of the prospective harvest? On April i 
the Department of Agriculture reported the average 
condition of the wheat crop the lowest ever recorded 
on that date. On this basis the crop of 1917 will hardly 
excejed the 640,000,000 bushels necessary for normal 
home consumption. The surplus will be entirely 
exhausted. To help the Allies and to feed our own army 
we must save wheat for them from our normal home con- 
sumption. The past year has witnessed a world 
shortage in both wheat and potatoes. 

The following notes show the situation with regard 

to our chief cereals: 

Wheat 

It is estimated that the Allies' wheat requirements for the com- 
ing year will aggregate at least 500,000,000 bushels, of which the 
United States will be expected to furnish more than half. The 
Argentine crop is a failure. 

The United States exported in 1915 332,000,000 bushels 

The United States exported in 1916 243,000,000 bushels 

Normal exports before war about 100,000,000 bushels 

Thus the surplus in the United States will be practically esdiausted 

by July I, 1917. 

Rye 
Forecast for 191 7 of Agricultural Department, 

May I, 61,000,000 bushels 

The United States produced in 191 5 54,000,000 bushels 

The United States produced in 1916 47,000,000 bushels 
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The situation of the United States is favorable from the point of 

view of the rye crop. 
The United States exported in 1914, before war, 

about 5% of crop 

The United States exported in 191 5, during war, 

about 35% of crop 

The United States exported in 191 6, during war, 

about 28% of crop 

Com 

The United States produced, on 

io6,oqj),ooo acres, in 1915 2,995,000,000 bushels 

The United States produced, on 

106,000,000 acres, in 1916 2,583,000,000 bushels 

The crop of 1916 was about 400,000,000 bushels less than 1915 
and considerably less than the average production for the last 
five years. Therefore, conditions call for the largest acreage of 
this crop possible with the best seed possible. Exports of com 
during the period of the war have amounted to only about 
i}4 per cent, of the amount produced. 

The world's com production of 1914, 1915 and 1916 was favorable 
from the point of view of normal total production. 

Oats 

The United States produced in 1915 1,549,000,000 bushels 

The United States produced in 1916 1,252,000,000 bushels 

The production of 191 6 fell short of the unusually large crop of 

1915 by about 300,000,000 bushels. But, the crop of 1916 was 

about the normal production, as judged by the average of 

five years. 

The United States exported only about 1-5 of 1 per cent, of the 

crop in 1914 (including oats and oatmeal). But, in 1915, the 

United States exported a little less than i per cent, of the crop 

(including oats and oatmeal). Exports of 191 6 were less than 

in 1915. Thus, it will be seen that, while the exports of oats and 

oatmeal increased very greatly in bushels, the proportion of the 

crop exported even during war conditions has been insignificant. 
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Buckwheat 
The United States produced in 1914 16,881,000 bushels 

The United States produced in 1915 15,056,000 bushels 

The United States produced in 191 6 11,840,000 bushels 

The production of 1916 was considerably below the normal of the 
last few years. Acreage was the largest of the last five years. 



COMPOSITION AND NUTRITIVE VALUE 

By Henry C. Sher3IAN 

Professor of Food Chemistry 

The accompanying table based on data published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture shows the 
average composition, as milled and sold in this country, 
of the chief grain products available for human food. 

Average composition of flours and meals according to American 

analyses compiled by the United States 

Department of Agriculture 







Pro- 
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Car- 
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Fat 


bo-hy- 
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ture 


gen 
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drates 


Pet. 


per 
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Pet. 


X 6.25) 
Pet. 




Pet. 




Pound 


Barley meal 


11.9 


10.5 


2.2 


72.8 


2.6 


1603 


Barley, pearled 


II. 5 


8.5 


I.I 


77.8 


I.I 


1615 


Buckwheat flour 


13.6 


6.4 


1.2 


77.9 


0.9 


1577 


Com meal 


12.5 


9.2 


1.9 


75.4 


1.0 


1620 


Hominy 


II. 8 


8.3 


0.6 


79.0 


0.3 


1608 


Oatmeal 


7.3 


16. 1 


7.2 


67.5 


1.9 


1811 


Rice 


12.3 


8.0 


0.3 


79.0 


0.4 


1591 


Rye flour 


12.9 


6.8 


0.9 


78.7 


0.7 


1588 


Wheat flour, avg. high 














and medium grades 


12.0 


II. 4 


I.O 


75.1 


0.5 


1610 
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The most significant fact here is the general similar- 
ity of composition. 

The differences in percentages of certain constitu- 
ents are doubtless in part due to the fact that these 
averages are based upon scattered analyses made at 
different times. Such differences as are to be regularly 
expected are not likely to be of material significance 
from the standpoint of our present discussion. 

We do not know of any clear or constant difference 
as regards digestibility. Doubtless in many cases 
buckwheat cakes and com muffins are less readily 
digested than plain wheat bread, but this is probably 
quite as largely due to the difference in texture con- 
ferred by the respective processes of cookery as to 
any inherent superiority of the wheat kernel over the 
buckwheat or maize kernel. So far as can be judged 
from available evidence, the completeness of ultimate 
utilization of the corresponding products from the 
different grains appears to be much the same. 

These facts seem to justify the assumption that 
wheat flour may be replaced to such extent as may be 
desired by an equal weight of the corresponding prod- 
uct from barley, buckwheat, com (maize), oats, rice, 
or rye without greatly altering the food value of the 
diet. Of these grains rye most resembles wheat in 
bread-making qualities; but com (maize) is the most 
important as a possible wheat substitute because of 
the great quantity available. Out of the 2,500,000,000 
to 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn annually produced in 
the United States, it is estimated that less than one- 
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tenth is used as human food. If another two-tenths 
of the corn crop should be devoted directly to human 
consumption as a wheat substitute this alone would 
set free an amount of wheat fully equal to the differ- 
ence between a maximum and a minimum wheat crop 
and more than sufficient to cover the anticipated 
demand for export. Wa)^ in which com may thus be 
used to spare wheat — ^by admixture of corn meal or 
com flour with wheat flour in the regular process of 
bread making, by use of com breads, hominy, etc. — 
are discussed further on in this paper. In view of the 
tendency in some quarters to connect pellagra with the 
use of maize as food, some readers may be inclined to 
question the safety of such substitution of corn for 
wheat. In our opinion there is no ground for anxiety 
on this score. If pellagra is due to a deficiency in 
nutrition the fault lies not in the use of com as a 
breadstuff and cereal, but in the fact that the diet 
contains too little of food of other types. Any grain 
shows certain dietary deficiencies when used to the 
exclusion of other food ; but com meal is no niore one- 
sided in this respect than is wheat flour and there is 
no reason to suppose that any nutritional deficiency 
can result from substitution of the former for the 
latter. In a recent summary of the results of a very 
extended series of experiments, McCollum states with- 
out qualification that wheat and maize are very similar 
in their dietary properties. 
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DIETARIES WITH WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 
By Mary D. Swartz Rose 

Assistant Professor of Household Arts 

Menus for one week illustrating the possibilities of 
substituting other cereals for wheat are given below. 
Recipes for the dishes starred (*) are given in the last 
section of this pamphlet. 

1. Breakfast. Fruit, omelet, eggless cornmeal muffins*, coffee. 

Dinner, Roast stuffed veal, gravy, boiled rice with chopped 
parsley, peas, asparagus salad, strawberry ice 
cream, sponge cake. 

Supper. Fruit salad, steamed brown bread*, cocoa. 

2. Breakfast. Fruit, oatmeal, toasted cornmeal muffins*, eggs, 

coffee. 

Luncheon. Virginia corn bread* with cheese, vegetable salad* 
brown bread*, tea. 

Dinner. Cream of asparagus soup, cold veal, new potatoes* 
string beans, Spanish cream. 

3. Breakfast. Fruit, puffed rice, eggs on toast, coffee. 

Luncheon. Hominy with tomato sauce, brown bread*, stewed 
fruit, oatmeal cookies*, tea. 

Dinner. Browned beef in casserole, samp * baked with cheese 
or milk, lettuce and cucumber salad, rye bread*, 
rhubarb, tapioca with cream. 

4. Breakfast. Fruit, farina and cornmeal (half of each), rye 

bread* toast, eggs. 

Luncheon. Cream of lettuce soup, tomato jelly salad, eggless 
cornmeal muffins*, marmalade, tea. 

Dinner. Bean or pea loaf, spinach, scalloped tomatoes, 
brown bread*, orange, date and prune salad, straw- 
berry whip, hermits. 
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5. Breakfast, Fruit, oatmeal, Johnny cake*, scrambled eggs, 

cofifee. 

Luncheon, Samp* baked with cheese, baked bananas, green 
peas, rolls, stewed rhubarb, oatmeal cookies*, tea. 

Dinner, Barley soup, broiled steak, rice baked with pep- 
pers, creamed carrots, baked Indian pudding*. 

6. Breakfast, Fruit, hominy, French toast, eggs, coffee. 

Luncheon, Scalloped com, rice fritters, rolls, strawberries, tea. 

Dinner. Baked fish (or nut roast), mashed potatoes, string 
beans, lettuce and cucumber salad, chocolate blanc 
mange. 

7. Breakfast. Fruit, com flakes, Virginia spoon bread*, coffee. 

Luncheon, Scalloped fish (if left over), fried hominy, asparagus 
salad, cup custard. 

Dinner, Beef loaf, Turkish pilaff, banana fritters, lettuce 
salad, strawberry shortcake. 



WHEAT SUBSTITUTE RECIPES 
By May B. Van Arsdale 

Assistant Professor of Household Arts 

These recipes for using corn, rye, oats and buck- 
wheat in place of wheat have been collected from vari- 
ous sources and tested by the Department of Foods 
and Cookery for palatability and economy. 

RECIPES USING CORN MEAL 

Use either yellow or white com meal. Sift rye and wheat flours 
before measuring. In case of graham flour, sift and stir the bran 
back into the flour before measuring. Avoid packing the flour in 
the cup; make level measurements. 
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The cost of the recipes is computed from current retail New 
York prices, May, 191 7. No allowance is made for fuel and time; 
only the cost of the raw food materials is considered. 

Slow Oven Medium Oven Hot Oven 

25o**--350*' F. 350**— 400** F. 400**— 450** F. 

> BOSTON BROWN BREAD 

Rye flour, 3 cups Salt, 14 teaspoon 

Com meal, 3 cups Soda, 2 teaspoons 

Molasses, i cup Milk (hot), 2 cups 

Mix and sift rye flour, corn meal, salt and soda. Mix the hot 
milk and molasses, add to the dry ingredients. Stir well, and £11 
greased molds % full. Grease the covers and cover tightly, 
steam 3 hours. Yield, 5 one-pound baking powder tins. Cost 
of recipe, $.195. 

STEAMED BROWN BREAD 

Buckwheat flour, i cup Baking soda, ^ teaspoon 

Corn meal flour, i cup Baking powder, i teaspoon . 

Graham flour, i cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Water or milk, i ^ cups Molassef , ^ cup 

Mix dry ingredients and sift. Add molasses and water and 
thoroughly mix. Grease molds and covers thoroughly. Fill 
two-thirds full of mixture. Cover tightly and steam three hours. 
This will flU 3 one-pound baking powder cans. Cost of recipe, 
1.088. 

BAKED BROWN BREAD 

Graham flour, i cup Soda, i teaspoon 

Corn meal, i cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Rye or wheat flour. Molasses, }4 cup 

I cup Buttermilk, i cup 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add the bran that does not 
go through the sieve and the molasses and buttermilk. Mix 
well. Turn into a greased bread tin. Bake in a moderate oven 
40 minutes. Yield, i loaf (S)4 x 3>^ x 2}4 inches). Cost of 
recipe, |.o86. 
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CORN MEAL ROLLS 

Bread flour, i}i cups Egg, i 

Com meal, H cup Milk, ^ cup 

Baking powder, 3 tea- Salt, i teaspoon 

spoons Sugar, i tablespoon 
Butterine, 2 tablespoons 

Mix and sift dry ingredients and cut in the fat. Beat the egg 
and add to it the milk. Combine the liquid with the dry ingredi- 
ents. Shape as Parker House rolls and bake in a hot oven for 
12-15 minutes. Yield, 15 rolls. Cost of recipe, I.107. 

JOHNNY CAKE 

Corn meal, 2 cups Milk, i H cups 

Flour, I cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Beef suet, 2 tablespoons Baking powder, 3 teaspoons 

Sugar, 2 tablespoons 

Sift and mix dry ingredients. Add milk and melted suet; thor- 
oughly mix. Turn into a well greased pan and bake in a hot oven 
30 minutes. A shallow 9 x 9-inch pan is just right for this recipe. 
Cost of recipe, $.12. 

VIRGINIA SPOON BREAD 

Corn meal, J/i cup Eggs, i 

Sweet milk, i cup Baking powder, i teaspoon 

Salt, J^ teaspoon 

Put milk in a saucepan and let it come to boiling point. Re- 
move from fire and stir in corn meal quickly. When lukewarm 
add salt, the egg yolk well beaten, baking powder and lastly the 
stiffly beaten egg white. Put in a hot, well greased baking dish. 
Bake in a quick oven until brown. The best utensil for this 
amount is an earthen baking dish holding i}4 pints. This yields 
four generous servings. Cost of recipe, $.07. 

EGOLESS CORN MUFFINS 

Corn meal, i cup , Salt, i teaspoon 

Pastry flour (sifted). Baking powder, 2 teaspoons 
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K cup Milk, I cup 

Sugar, }i cup Melted butter, 2 tablespoons 

Mix dry ingredients and add milk and melted butter. 
Put in greased muffin pan and bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Yield, 10 muffins. Cost of recipe, $.08. 

SOUR If ILK CORN BREAD 

Corn meal, i pint Salt, }4 teaspoon 

Soda, K teaspoon Egg, i 

Baking powder, }i tea- Lard (melted), 1}^ tablespoons 

spoon Sour milk, i pint 

Slightly beat the egg, add milk, salt and soda. Stir in the meal. 
Beat well. Add melted lard and baking powder. Bake in hot 
greased pan. Cut in squares and serve. Do not have batter too 
stiff. Yield, i cake, 9x9x1 inches. Cost of recipe, $.13. 

CORN PONE 

Corn meal, i pint Salt, i teaspoon 

Boiling water, i pint 

Pour boiling water over corn meal mixed with salt. Cool, shape 
into cakes four to five inches long and one and one-half inches 
wide. Cook on a hot greased griddle or in a hot oven (about 
I hour) until crisp and brown. (If baked, a small amount of 
bacon fat spread on top of each cake adds to the flavor.) Yield, 
18 servings. Cost of recipe, $.053. 

CORN MEAL DODGERS 

Corn meal, 2 cups Salt, i teaspoon 

Sugar, I tablespoon Water, 2 cups 

Mix one-half cup of the water (cold) with the corn meal and 
when the remaining water boils stir in the meal which has been 
mixed with the water, sugar and salt. Cook over hot water 45 
minutes. Drop by tablespoonsful into hot fat and fry until 
brown. Yield, 25 servings. Cost of recipe, $.035. 
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CORN MEAL SCRAPPLE 

Shin of beef, part bone, Corn meal, i cup 

i}4 pounds Salt, i teaspoon 

Onion, i medium Pepper, H teaspoon 
Cold water, 2 quarts 

Cook onion, thinly sliced, in beef marrow or suet. Add to 
water with meat and bone and cook until meat is tender. Let 
cool, skim off fat, and remove bone. To liquid remaining, add 
enough water to make one quart. Add corn meal and salt and 
cook one hour. Turn into a mold, cool, cut in slices and fry in 
pork fat until brown. Serve with gravy or alone. Yield, 20 
portions. Cost, f .33. 

CORN MEAL AND CHEESE 

Com meal, i lb. (3 cups) Salt, i tablespoon 
American cheese, K.lb. Water, 2 quarts 
(i cupful grated) 

Sift corn meal slowly into the boiling salted water, stirring con- 
stantly. Boil until thick. Cook in double boiler for one hour. 
Remove from fire. Add cheese and stir until cheese melts. Pour 
into a damp, cold bread pan. When cold, cut into slices and 
brown in a small amount of hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 
Yield, I loaf (9 x 4 x i}4 inches). Cost of recipe, $.15 without 
tomato sauce. 

HOMINY FRITTERS 

Hominy mush, 2}^ cups Small onion, i 

Stale crumbs, % cup Chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons 

Milk, j^ cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Eggs, 2 Pepper 

Mix the mush and crumbs; add the eggs beaten and the milk 
gradually to form a stiff paste; if the mush is very moist the full 
amount of milk will not be needed. Stir in the grated onion^ 
parsley, salt and pepper. Drop from the spoon into hot fat. Fry 
until golden brown. Yield, 20 fritters. Cost of recipe, $.10. 
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HOMINY CHEESE FRITTERS 

Hominy mush, 2}i cups Salt, i teaspoon 
Stale crumbs, % cup Grated cheese, }^ cup 
Milk, }4 cup £ggs» 2 

Mix the mush and crumbs. Add the eggs beaten and the milk 
gradually to form a stiff paste; if the mush is very moist the full 
amount of milk will not be needed. Stir in the grated cheese and 
salt. Drop by spoonsful into hot fat. Fry until golden brown. 
Yield, 20 fritters. Cost of recipe, $.15. 

SAMP WITH CHEESE SAUCE 

Cook samp, i cup; }i Milk, i cup 

cup before cooking Salt, }^ teaspoon 

Fat, i}i tablespoons Cheese, grated, }i cup 
Flour, 2 tablespoons 

Soak the samp over night. Cook in a double boiler several 
hours. Make a white sauce by melting the fat, adding the flour 
mixed with salt, and stirring until blended. Add milk, gradually 
stirring until smooth and thick. Add the cheese when the sauce 
is nearly done, and stir until it is melted. Pour over samp. This 
may be served as it is, just sprinkled with paprika, or turned into 
a buttered baking dish and sprinkled with soft crumbs from one 
slice of bread and baked. If baked dot crumbs with }i teaspoon 
of butter. Flat baking dish is best utensil. Yield, six single 
servings of good size, or if used as main luncheon, dish will serve 
four. Cost of recipe, $.06. 

VIRGINIA CORN BREAD WITH CHEESE — I 

Corn meal, }4 cup Baking powder, i teaspoon 

Cold water, }i cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Boiling water, i}i cups Cheese, i cup grated 

Egg, I Bacon fat 
Bread flour, }i cup 

Mix corn meal with X cup cold water; pour into boiling water 
and stir over fire until thickened. Cook half an hour in double 
boiler. (If mush is left over from breakfast, 2 cups mush may be 
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used.) Cool slightly, add egg, beaten slightly, and the sifted dry 
ingredients. Drop by spoonsful into hot frying pan, containing 
bacon fat. When brown on one side, turn and brown on the other. 
Cook slowly. Yield, 12, size of ordinary com fritters. Cost of 
redpe, I.13. 

VIRGIKIA CORN BKEAD — ^a 

Com meal, }i cup Baking powder, i teaspoon 

Boiling water, }4 cup Salt, }i teaspoon 

Bread flour, }i cup Grated cheese, }{ cup or none 

Stir the boiling water into the com meal, add beaten egg and 
stir in flour, salt and baking powder sifted together. Lastly stir 
in grated cheese. Mix quickly and saute by tablespoonsful in a 
hot frying pan in bacon fat. Yield, 6 servings (2 inches diameter 
and I inch high). Cost of recipe, $.084 with cheese. 

BAKBD INDIAN PUDDING 

Milk, I quart Molasses, H cup 

Corn meal, % cup Ginger, i teaspoon 

Salt, I teaspoon 

Scald the milk, and pour over meal and cook 20 minutes in a 
double boiler. Add salt, ginger and molasses. Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and cook in a moderate oven until firm, about 
3 hours. Yield, 6 servings. Cost of recipe, $.14. 

BAKED INDIAN AND APPLE PUDDING 

Cora meal, yi cup Ginger, }^ teaspoon 

Milk, I pint Molasses, X cup 

Salt, }i teaspoon Apple, i 

Sift com meal slowly into the scalded milk, stirring constantly. 
Cook in double boiler 30 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add salt, 
ginger and molasses. Put into greased baking dish and bake i 
hour in a slow oven, stirring occasionally. Slice apple and stir 
into pudding. Bake until apples are tender. Yield, 4 medium 
size portions. Cost of recipe, $.09^ 
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CORN MEAL AND WHBAT BREAD 

(Copied from Farmers' Bulletin 807) 

Milk, ^ cup Sugar, i tablespoon 

Water, K cup Butterine, i tablespoon 

Yeast cakes, ^ Com meal, i cup 

Salt, 1)4 teaspoons Wheat flour, 2 cups 

Pour milk and ^ cup water over com meal, salt, sugar and 
butterine. Heat gradually to boiling point or nearly to it, and 
cook 20 minutes in double boiler. Cool, add flour, and yeast 
mixed with rest of water. Mold; let rise until it doubles its bulk. 
Shape, place in pans, let rise again and bake 45 minutes in a 
moderate oven. Yield, i loaf (3J^x8>^x2>^ inches). Cost of 
recipe, $.103. 

REaPBS USING RYE 

EGOLESS RYE MUFFINS 

Rye flour, 2 cups Sugar, 4 teaspoons 

Baking powder, 4 tea- Milk, i cup 

spoons Melted butter or other fat. 

Salt, )4 teaspoon i tablespoon 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients; add the milk and melted fat. 
Mix quickly, do not beat. Bake in greased muffin pans, 20 
minutes in a hot oven. Yield, 12 mufiins. Cost of recipe, $.094. 

ONE EGG RYE MUFFIN 

Rye flour, i cup Salt, y4 teaspoon 

Wheat flour, i cup Molasses, 2 tablespoons 

Baking powder, 5 tea- Egg, i 

spoons Milk, i cup 

Mix dry ingredients; beat egg; add to it milk and molasses; 
then stir liquid mixture into dry ingredients. Do not beat. Place 
in well greased muffin tins and bake in a moderate oven, 25-30 
minutes. Yield, 12 muffins. Cost of recipe, I.12. 

RYE BREAD 

Milk, 2 cups Butter, 2 tablespoons 

Sugar, 2 tablespoons Rye flour, 6 cups 
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Salt, I teaspoon Flour, i>^ cups 

Yeast, I cake (White or whole wheat) 

Water, }4 cup 

Scald the milk and pour it over the sugar, butter and salt. 
When lukewarm, add the yeast which has been softened in the 
}4 cup of water. Add the rye flour, knead in the white or whole 
wheat flour. Cover and let rise until twice its bulk, shape into 
loaves; let rise until doubled and bake about 50 minutes in a 
moderate oven. Yield, 2 loaves {%}i" x 3" x 3"). Cost, $.235. 

"war bread" 

Rye flour, lyi cups Lukewarm water, 5 cups 

Whole wheat flour, Salt, iK tablespoons 

3 cups Yeast, 2 cakes 
White flour, 12 cups 

Soften the yeast in i cup of lukewarm water. Add the other 
4 cups of water. Sift the salt, rye flour, whole wheat and white 
flour together and add to the liquid. Mix well, turn out on a 
floured board and knead about 10 minutes. Return to bowl and 
let rise until double in bulk. Cut down, shape into loaves and let 
rise in greased bread pans until doubled again. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven about i hour. Yield, 3 large loaves (10" x 5" x $"), 
Cost, $.36. 

RECIPES USING OATS 
CEREAL MUFFINS 

Cooked oatmeal, i cup Salt, K teaspoon 

Flour, i}4 cups Milk, }i cup 

Sugar, 2 tablespoons Egg, i 

Baking powder, 4 tea- Melted butterine, 2 table- 
spoons spoons 

Mix and sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. Add the egg 
well beaten and }i the milk. Mix the remainder of the milk with 
the cereal, and beat in thoroughly. Then add the butter. Bake 
in buttered muffin or gem tins about 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Yield, 12 muffins. 
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QUAKER MUFFINS 

Rolled oats, i cup Salt, }i teaspoon 

Flour, I cup Milk, i cup 

Sugar, 3 tablespoons Egg, i 

Baking powder, 4 tea- Butterine, i tablespoon 
spoons 

Scald milk, pour on rolled oats and let stand yi hour before 
mixing. Mix and sift dry ingredients and add to the rolled oats 
and milk mixture. Add egg slightly beaten and melted butter. 
Beat well and bake in greased muffin pans }^ hour in a moderately 
hot oven. Yield, 12 muffins. Cost of recipe, $.123. 

OATMEAL BREAD 

Rolled oats, 2 cups Lukewarm water, i cup 

Boiling water, 2 cups Salt, 3 teaspoons 

Molasses, }^ cup Fat (melted), i tablespoon 

Yeast, I cake Bread flour, 7 cups 

Scald the rolled oats with the boiling water and let stand until 
cold. Soften the yeast in the lukewarm water and add to the 
first mixture when cool. Add the molasses, salt and melted fat. 
Stir in the bread flour. Turn on a floured board. Knead lightly. 
Return to bowl and let rise until double in bulk. Cut down, shape 
in loaves and let rise until double again. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 45-60 minutes. Yield, 3 loaves (8>^" x 3" x 3"). Cost of 
recipe, $.214. 

OATMEAL COOKIES 

Butter, yi cup Lard, yi cup 

Brown sugar, 2 cups Boiling water, yi cup 

Quaker Oats, 3 cups Raisins, i cup (chopped in 
Egg, I 2 cups of flour) 

Vanilla, i teaspoon Cinnamon (or any preferred 
Salt, yi teaspoon spice), i teaspoon 

Soda, yi teaspoon 

The mixture will be quite stiff. 

Combine ingredients in order given, being sure to melt the lard 
in the boiling water before adding to the first six ingredients; then 
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add raisins combined with flour; spices and soda. Drop i tea- 
spoonful at a time on a buttered baking pan, leaving plenty of 
space for spreading. Bake in a moderate oven for 20 minutes. 
Yield, 72 cookies. Cost of recipe, $.392. 

ALMOND CAKES 

Rolled oats, i}4 cups Salt, }^ teaspoon 
Butterine, i tablespoon Egg, i 
Baking powder, i tea- Almond extract, 2 tea- 
spoon spoons 
Sugar, K cup 

Combine dry ingredients, add butterine, the extract and last, 
the well-beaten egg. Shape in teaspoonsf ul and place on a but- 
tered pan. Bake in a very moderate oven 25 to 30 minutes, or 
until dry and a very light brown. Yield, 30 cookies. Cost of 
recipe, 1. 1 1 7. 

RECIPES USING BUCKWHEAT 
BUCKWHEAT MUFFIN — ^I 

Buckwheat flour, i cup Salt, i teaspoon 

Wheat flour, i cup Egg, i 

Sugar, j^ cup Milk, i cup 

Baking powder, 5 tea- Melted fat, 3 tablespoons 
spoons 

Sift the flour, baking powder and salt together. Beat the egg, 
add the milk, and add to the first mixture with the melted fat. 
Bake in well greased muffin pans 20 to 30 minutes, in a hot oven. 
Yield, 12 muffins. Cost of recipe, $.14. 

Note. — ^A very satisfactory muffin may be made by using 2 cups 
buckwheat in place of i cup buckwheat and i cup white flour. 

BUCKWHEAT MUFFIN — H 

Buckwheat, 2 cups Egg, i 

Baking powder, 4 tea- Milk, i}i cups 

spoons Butterine, i tablespoon, 

Salt, }^ teaspoon melted 
Sugar, 3 tablespoons 
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Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat the egg and add to it the 
milk. Combine the mixtures and add the melted butterine. Bake 
in greased muffin pans for 30 to 40 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Yield, 12 muffins. Cost of recipe, $.14. 

BUCKWHEAT GEMS 

Buckwheat flour, i cup Egg, i 

Wheat flour, i cup Milk, i cup 

Salt, }4 teaspoon Butterine, i tablespoon. 
Baking powder, 4 tea- melted 

spoons Molasses, }i cup 

Sift flour before measuring. Combine dry ingredients and sift 
together. Add eg^ unbeaten, milk slowly and then the molasses, 
and the melted butterine. Put in greased gem-pans. Bake 20 
to 30 minutes in a moderately hot oven. Yield, 12 gems. Cost 
of recipe, $.14. 

IRISH BUCKWHEAT BISCUIT 

Buckwheat flour, i cup Lard, }4 tablespoon 
Baking powder, 2 tea- Butter, ^ tablespoon 

spoons Milk, ^ cup 

Salt, }i teaspoon 
Sift the flour, baking powder and salt together; cut in the fat; 
add the milk and drop by tablespoonsful into greased muffin cups. 
Bake in a hot oven about 20 minutes. Yield, 6 biscuits. 

BUCKWHEAT BREAD 

Buckwheat flour, 2}4 Milk, i}i cups 
cups Molasses, }4 cup 

White flour, i>^ cups Butter, 2 tablespoons 

Yeast, }^ cake Salt, I teaspoon 

Water, J^ cup 
Add yeast to warm water. Scald milk and put in mixing bowl 
with butter, salt. When lukewarm, add molasses and yeast 
softened in water. Beat in the flour slowly and let it rise until it 
doubles in bulk. Beat it down and put in greased bread pan. Let 
it rise until almost double in bulk, bake i hour in a moderately 
hot oven. Yield, i large loaf, i>^ pounds. Cost, I.17. 
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BREAD CRUMB BREAD 

Milky I cup Sugar, i tablespoon 

Lukewarm water, i cup Salt, i to i>^ teaspoons 

Dry bread crumbs, 2 Fat, i>^ tablespoons 

cups Wheat flour, ayi cups 
Yeast, K to I cake, 

according to time 

Scald the milk, turn into mixing bowl over the sugar, salt and 
fat. Add K cup water and when lukewarm the yeast softened in 
the other }i cup water. Stir and add the bread crumbs. When 
softened add 2 cups flour. Knead on a board floured with the 
other }i cup. Put back in the bowl, let rise until double in bulk. 
Cut down form into a loaf and bake in a well-greased loaf pan 
about 50 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Less crumbs and more wheat flour may be used according to 
convenience. 
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THE WAR CRIPPLE 



One of the major costs of war consists in the thou- 
sands of crippled and disabled men which are left in its 
train. In the past, such soldiers have been indemnified 
for their in j uries — ^and insufficiently at best — by pension 
bounty or admission to soldiers' homes. In either in- 
stance, they have been relegated to a life of idleness 
and dependence. These circumstances tend to make 
for general demoralization, and the popular conception 
of the adult cripple as lazy, ill-mannered, and intem- 
perate has too often had considerable basis of experi- 
ence. This situation has been regarded as unfortunate 
but inevitable. The cripple has been considered as a 
helpless member of society, to be pitied and main- 
tained, but to whom constructive assistance was not 
feasible. 

This attitude is in process of change, for it has been 
demonstrated that the cripple, though debarred by his 
handicap from some occupations, could, almost with- 
out exception, be fitted by special training for some 
trades in which he could become self-supporting in 
spite of his disability. Several influences contributed 
to progress in this direction. In the first place the 
great increase in industrial activity during the past 
two decades brought about a corresponding increment 
in the number of employees crippled in work accidents. 
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Injuries were particularly frequent in the period before 
the advent of the safety propaganda. Again, the state 
— especially in Europe — ^became intimately identified 
with workmen's compensation, and in many instances 
itself assumed responsibility for the payment of the 
compensation award. 

The waste involved in the complete support of 
thousands of workmen injured in more or less serious 
degree became soon apparent, and the authorities cast 
about for some means to decrease the percentage of 
disability. The solution was found — notably in Bel- 
gium and France — in trade schools for the re-educa- 
tion of the crippled victims of industrial accidents. In 
these schools the man who has lost the use of his legs 
is trained for a trade at which he can work while 
seated; the man lacking an arm is prepared for an 
occupation in which two legs and the sound arm suffice 
for its pursuit. Since the demand for skilled labor 
generally exceeds the supply, it is entirely practical to 
place at steady employment men trained thoroughly in 
a wisely selected trade. Of course there are many dif- 
ficulties to overcome, but with patience, success is not 
only possible, but probable. 

The provision of training for disabled men received 
a tremendous impetus at the opening of the present 
war. With the call of the able-bodied population to 
arms, the ensuing shortage of labor necessitated the 
draft into industry of women and old men. No po- 
tential productivity could be neglected, and the re- 
habilitation of the physically disabled became a 
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national necessity. The dictates of national gratitude 
and national economy in this instance coincided, and 
in conjunction have stimulated extensive and vigorous 
activity. 

The first country to act in preparation for cripples 
of the present war was Germany, the national associ- 
ation in the interest of the deformed issuing a call to 
its members eight days after the outbreak of hostilities. 
The next move was in France, when Edouard Herriot, 
mayor of Lyons, undertook the organization in that 
city of a municipal training school for the mutiles de 
la guerre. In England the Incorporated Soldiers and 
Sailors Help Society — organized after the South 
African war to maintain workshops for disabled vet- 
erans — largely extended its activity. In Canada a 
federal commission began at once the establishment of 
convalescent homes and training classes. Italy and 
Russia likewise took thought for their cripples during 
the early months of the war. 

After these beginnings the work spread rapidly, and 
there are now hundreds of points in the belligerent 
countries at which is made provision for both the 
present and future needs of the crippled soldier. 

Since the economic rehabilitation of men disabled 
in the war is a matter of such vital moment, not only to 
the individual but to the state as well, it is essential 
that any work undertaken be wise in plan, and thorough 
in execution. It may be desirable, therefore to inquire 
into the principles already developed in this new and 
promising field. 
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II 

The wounded soldier comes through the field and 
base hospital and, finally, if his disability is such as 
to disqualify him from further military service, he is 
returned from overseas to a convalescent hospital at 
home. Certainly at this point, if not perhaps earlier, 
preparation for his social and economic rehabilitation 
should begin. 

Before deciding what can best be done for him, the 
recent experience of the crippled soldier must be 
taken into account. In the first place, he has been 
away from home influence and environment for some 
time — perhaps one year, perhaps three. During that 
period he has led a life in the open, free from the many 
routine responsibilities of the civilian. He has been 
provided automatically with every necessity of life — 
his only reciprocal obligation being to obey the 
mandates of military discipline. After his injury he 
has been given every care which the medical corps and 
the Red Cross have been able to provide. Every ef- 
fort has been made to minimize worry or exertion on 
his part. These influences have the eflFect of deaden- 
ing his initiative and his sense of social responsibility, 
and readjustment to civil life becomes in consequence 
more difficult. 

The new handicap usually throws the man into a 
state of extreme discouragement. The loss of a hand, 
an arm, or a leg seems to the man formerly able-bodied 
an insuperable obstacle to his future economic activ- 
ity. The prospective pension is the only mitigating 
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feature of this depressing outlook, and he begins to 
calculate how he can exist on the meager stipend which 
will become his due. He has basis for this expecta- 
tion, for has he not known in the past several men 
each of whom lost a limb through accident? It was 
necessary for them to eke out a living by selling pencils 
on the street. Again, life will hold no pleasure in the 
future; he will always feel sensitive about his missing 
limb. Besides, nobody has any use for a cripple. 

Such a state of mind will be encountered in the 
convalescent soldier. It must be met and overcome. 
With returning health, initiative must be reawakened, 
responsibilities quickened, a heartened ambition must 
replace discouragement. We can go to him and 
truthfully say: *'If you will yourself help to the best 
of your ability, we will so train you that your handi- 
cap will not prove a serious disadvantage; we will 
prepare you for a job at which you can earn as much 
as in your previous position. Meantime your family 
will be supported and maintained, You will be pro- 
vided with a modern artificial limb so that a stranger 
would not know you are crippled. Finally, we will 
place you in a desirable job." 

The first reaction to this program is fear that an 
increase of earning power will entail a reduction of 
pension. When re-education of war cripples was first 
begun in both France and Germany, it was found that 
many of the men were unwilling to undertake training, 
in apprehension of prejudicing their pension award. 
The solution of the difficulty was official announce- 
ment that such would not be the case, but that pen- 
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sions would be based on degree of physical disability 
alone, without reference to earning power. In Can- 
ada, a placard to this effect is posted in all military 
hospitals and convalescent homes. 

The choice of trades in which war cripples may 
wisely be trained is of primary importance. In ad- 
dition to considering whether men with certain types 
of physical disability can engage in a given trade, its 
present and prospective employment possibilities must 
be taken into account. If it is a seasonal trade, if the 
number of workers in any locality is so small as to 
make difficult the absorption of many newly-trained 
men, or if the industry is on the wane rather than en- 
joying a healthy growth, the indications are negative. 
The ideal trade is one in which the wage standards are 
high, the employment steady, and the demand for 
labor constantly increasing. In picking trades the 
present boom conditions should be discounted. Ma- 
chinists in munition factories are now earning fab- 
ulous wages, but it should be considered whether 
there will not be an extreme reaction after the war. 

The trades actually being taught to war cripples are 
many and varied. In France at the notable Ecole Joffre 
at Lyons there is instruction in accounting and com- 
mercial subjects, toy making, bookbinding, shoemak- 
ing, woodwork, mechanical drafting, tailoring, wood- 
carving, gardening, and machine tool work. At the 
suburban branch at Tourvielle, agricultural courses 
are given. In Paris at the Institut National Profes- 
sionel des Invalides de la Guerre are taught the stan- 
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dard trades of tailor, shoemaker, harness-maker, and 
tinsmith. Also, dependent on the ability of the indi- 
vidual pupil, instruction is provided in accounting, 
industrial design, cabinet-making, and automobile 
engineering — particularly the operation and repair of 
agricultural tractors. 

In Rome, the Italian war cripples are being taught 
commercial subjects, carpentry and wood-carving, 
bookbinding, box-making, saddlery, and leather work, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and blacksmithing. At Naples 
there is instruction in shoemaking, tailoring, tele- 
graphy, and commercial subjects. 

The school in connection with the Maximilian Hos- 
pital at Petrograd offers a considerable range of 
courses, among them the following: manufacture of 
orthopedic apparatus, locksmithing, shoemaking, cab- 
inet-making, and tailoring. 

At Niirnberg, Germany, the crippled soldier learns 
to become a blacksmith, locksmith, maker of ortho- 
pedic apparatus, machinist, cobbler, tailor, cabinet- 
maker, saddler, upholsterer, weaver, paint-brush maker 
(a strong local industry), printer, or bookbinder. 
There is also instruction in industrial design as applied 
in varied fields. At the Diisseldorf school instruction 
is given in machine tool work, mechanical drafting, 
building trades, telegraphy, and commercial and civil 
service subjects. 

In England, the workshops of the Incorporated Sol- 
diers and Sailors Help Society provide training in the 
following trades: carpentry and cabinet-making, 
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printing, polishing, carving and gilding, picture fram- 
ing, toy-making, basket-making, metal work, building 
and construction, decorating, and electrical fitting. 
The principal subjects at Roehampton and Brighton 
(Queen Mary's Convalescent Auxiliary Hospitals) are 
inside electrical wiring, motor driving and repairs, and 
woodworking, which includes bench and lathe prac- 
tice. At Cliveden and at other points in Britain 
agricultural training is available. 

In the Canadian schools, under the auspices of the 
Military Hospitals Commission, the leading trades are 
motor mechanics, machine tool work, carpentry and 
wood turning, inside electrical wiring, telegraphy, cob- 
bling, operation of agricultural tractors, general farm- 
ing, and poultry raising. Instruction is also provided 
in bookkeeping, general office work, and civil service 
subjects. 

The section of the country in which a man lives also 
has a bearing on the choice of a trade in which he is 
to receive instruction. Thus, a Canadian living in 
Montreal may be trained as a machinist; the same 
man, if a resident of a far western province, would 
better be given instruction in the operation of motor 
tractors for agricultural work. 

It is axiomatic that a man should be given his course 
of training in a locality near home. Here he will not 
feel so strange, friends will not be far away, and the 
educational authorities will be in closer touch with 
the local industrial requirements and employment 
conditions. 
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III 

It is the general consensus of experience that the 
decision by the man to undertake a course of training 
must be a voluntary one. Of course, he may be 
retained in the military organization and detailed to 
trade classes in the same way as he is detailed to 
guard duty, but this would not make for successful 
results. The unwilling and rebellious pupil learns but 
little, the earnest and ambitious one makes rapid 
progress. The man must be persuaded, therefore, to 
take up instruction ; the future advantages of being a 
trained workman in some skilled trade should be 
pointed out, and the practical arrangements to be 
made for him during the course of instruction care- 
fully explained. There is no royal road to success in 
this effort, but after gaining the soldier's friendship 
and confidence, a patient persistence will win the 
battle. If a competent visitor has been in touch with 
the man's family during his absence at the front, the 
members of the home circle can be easily convinced of 
the wisdom of his re-education ; this will make all the 
simpler persuasion of the man himself. 

A great aid in helping a soldier to decide about his 
future is acquaintance with the records of other men 
with similar physical handicaps who have made good 
— men who have been trained and who are now hold- 
ing jobs at attractive wages. In addition, such prac- 
tical results lend plausibility to the expectations in 
prospect which are being held out to him. A difficulty, 
however, is found in the abnormal premium on indus- 
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trial labor in war time. Even a disabled man may be 
able to go out and earn seven dollars a day in a mu- 
nition factory. This constitutes a very potent present 
counter-attraction to representations of moderate but 
permanent employment after a course of training. If 
he makes the opportunist choice he will, upon the 
return of employment conditions to normal, be re- 
duced to the status of a casual laborer, perilously near 
the verge of mendicancy. No pains should be spared 
to prevent this eventuality. Care should be taken 
that the representations to the man, while encour- 
aging, should in the main be accurate. Workers with 
the crippled soldiers should not be misled by reports 
of extraordinary success in isolated cases. The men 
will, sooner or later, learn the truth, which will tend to 
discredit the veracity of the vocational officials. 

In deciding which of the available courses an indi- 
vidual disabled soldier should pursue, the first effort 
should be to fit him for an occupation related as closely 
as possible to his former job. His past experience — 
far from being discarded — should be built upon. A 
competent journeyman bricklayer who has lost an 
arm may be prepared by a suitable course in architec- 
tural drafting and the interpretation of plans, to take 
a position as construction foreman of a bricklaying 
gang. It were idle to give such a man a course in 
telegraphy. But a train hand who has been all his life 
familiar with railroad work may most wisely be trained 
as a telegraphic operator, with a little commercial in- 
struction on the side. This man will then be fitted to 
obtain employment as station agent at some minor 
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point on the road. There is an additional advantage 
in instances such as the two mentioned in that the 
former employer will be willing to engage again a man 
with whose record and character he is familiar — once 
there is assured the competence of the ex-soldier in 
his new capacity. 

This rule applies, however, only to men who were, 
previous to their enlistment, operatives in the skilled 
trades. Their problems are the simplest of solution. 
But in the present war, when not only professional 
soldiers, but whole nations are in arms, there will re- 
turn disabled many young men who had not yet at- 
tained a permanent industrial status. Some will have 
entered the army direct from high school or college; 
others will have been migratory workers who had not 
yet found a permanent niche and whose experience 
has been too varied to be of much value, still others 
will have been drawn from unskilled and ill-paid 
occupations which hold little future opportunity for 
the able-bodied worker, and almost none for the phys- 
ically handicapped. Among the latter will be found 
those who have been forced to leave school and go to 
work at too early an age, and to whom society has 
not given a fair chance. When they now return from 
the front crippled for life and having made a great 
patriotic sacrifice, it is surely the duty of the state to 
repair so far as practicable the former inequality of 
opportunity, and provide for them the best possible 
training. It would be a cause for national pride if, in 
the future, such men could date their economic suc- 
cess from the amputation of their limb, lost in their 
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country's service. And this is entirely within the 
realm of probability. 

With these latter classes there is, therefore, no for- 
mer experience of value to serve as a guide in the 
choice of a trade in which the war cripple is to be 
trained. We must then fall back on the general prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance. The more important 
factors will be natural talent, personal preference or 
taste, habits of work, temperament, and the general 
character of the individual. Advice in each case 
should be given by an expert vocational counsellor, a 
man familiar at once with trade education, with the 
requirements of the various industries themselves, and 
with the current status of the labor market. His 
opinion should take into account the report and prog- 
nosis of the medical officer, and also the past record of 
the individual. As has been pointed out, the friend- 
ship and confidence of the soldier are absolutely essen- 
tial. Very often they are difficult of attainment and 
the prospective pupil's reserve is penetrated only in 
the fourth or fifth visit. As the decision to undertake 
training at all must be voluntary, so must the choice 
of particular trade meet with the full approval of the 
soldier himself. And if, after beginning the course, 
the subject proves definitely distasteful, the oppor- 
tunity to change to another trade should — ^within 
reasonable limitation — be permitted. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the unwilling pupil is a poor 
learner indeed. 

It would seem inadvisable to train a man for an 
occupation which he can pursue only by use of special- 
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ized apparatus adapted to the individual motor limi- 
tations imposed by his deformity. While a badly 
crippled man may be taught to operate a lathe with 
special treadles or to run a typewriter with special 
paper feed and shifting mechanism, his employment 
opportunities will be precarious. It may be possible 
to secure for him one specific job which may be ar- 
ranged for at the time he starts training. But if he 
cannot get along personally with his employer, if his 
family must move to another city, if his wages are 
not advanced as his product increases — ^for these and 
a myriad other reasons, he may become practically 
unable to obtain other employment, and the value of 
his training will be thus nullified. Ingenuity should 
be directed rather to fitting crippled men to meet the 
demands of standard trades, in which there will be, 
not one or a dozen possible jobs, but thousands. Only 
thus can the man be made actually independent. 

It is absolutely essential that training, if provided 
at all, be thorough. The pupils are men, not boys, 
and they cannot go out in the apprenticeship category, 
as do the graduates of regular trade schools — ^and even 
in these the present-day standards of proficiency are 
high. If ill-trained men are graduated from the classes 
the results will not be fortuitous. Employers will be 
convinced that the theory of re-educating returned sol- 
diers is unsound; the men will come to distrust the 
representations of success which have been made to 
them. There will be, further, an unjustified disturb- 
ance of the labor market and its wage standards if a 
school turns out into a trade as professedly skilled 
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operatives a crowd of undertrained and inexperienced 
men. Schools of re-education must not contribute to 
difficulties of this character. 

One of the most notable features of the work in 
France is the length of some courses in which the war 
cripples are trained. To even comparatively simple 
subjects instruction periods of twelve and eighteen 
months are allotted. This permits the men to obtain 
not only a theoretic education, but a fair degree of 
practical experience as well — an experience which is 
of especial necessity in restoring to the soldiers a 
confidence in their own competency. 

IV 

The attitude of the public toward the returned 
soldier will do much to make or mar the success of 
work with the war cripples. The man returning dis- 
abled from the front deserves the whole-hearted grati- 
tude and respect of the nation, but to spoil and 
pamper him is an ill-advised way of meeting the obli- 
gation. Parents who wish to do the best possible by 
their children do not manifest affection by spoiling 
their digestion with an eagerly received surfeit of 
candy. They rather seek to provide a good home en- 
vironment, exert a firm but kindly discipline, and ob- 
tain for their children the best educational oppor- 
tunities. In other words, the emphasis is on values of 
permanence. The same general principles apply in 
the relations of the public to the ex-service man. 

In one of the allied countries the wife of a returned 
soldier complained to the representative of a patriotic 
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relief agency, which had been attending to the family 
needs while the chief breadwinner was at the front, 
that her husband would never spend any time with 
her or with the children. She had wanted that after- 
noon to have him accompany them to the park, but 
he disdainfully refused, saying that he was going out 
for an automobile ride and later to a 'sing-song* at one 
of the fashionable hotels. The musical entertainment 
referred to was being provided by the society ladies of 
the city, so mother and the children went to the park 
alone, while the 'hero* was receiving appropriate 
recognition of his senrices. 

Of course the most pernicious expression of this 
attitude is the indiscriminate 'treating' of the disabled 
soldier at the corner saloon — except of course in those 
localities which have made this more or less impossible 
by the enactment of total prohibition. 

In some cities the 'patriotic' hysteria of the public 
has been such that neither the police nor the military 
authorities are in a position to restrain or punish 
returned soldiers, even when they have become seri- 
ously disorderly and objectionable. This is no kind- 
ness to the men and casts a most unfavorable reflection 
on the service as a whole. 

On the other hand, the nation cannot go too far in 
showing gratitude to the war cripple, provided the 
manner of its expression is sound. To give him the 
best of medical care, a first-rate artificial limb, a 
thorough and capable training to fit him for a remuner- 
ative trade, and a chance of employment a little better 
than the average — these constitute the real public 
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duty, a duty not so simple of fulfillment as the mere 
provision of social entertainment. 

The one form of expression should be frowned upon 
as actually unpatriotic; the other should be promoted 
and encouraged. Some propaganda for public edu- 
cation in this respect may become necessary, if the 
plans for the war cripple are to be worked out to a 
thoroughly successful conclusion. 



The greatest obstacle in the past to the success of 
schools for the trade training of adult cripples lay in 
the support of the pupil during the period of the 
course. A school could offer the best of facilities, and 
be in a position to practically promise a man at the 
conclusion of its course a position at double his former 
wages, yet the prospective pupil could not even con- 
sider the proposition because meanwhile he could not 
manage to exist, and must needs continue at even the 
worst type of makeshift occupation. 

But with the soldier cripple, this difficulty disap- 
pears. The man is already on the payroll of the state, 
he has been injured in his country's service, and it is 
logical and proper that he should be adequately sup- 
ported until he is fitted for repatriation. His military 
pay and the separation allowance to his family should 
both be continued; with this provision he can enter 
upon his training in peace of mind — ^without which it 
could not be effective. If the institution he attends is 
a boarding school, maintenance would also be pro- 
vided; if it were wise for the man to live at home 
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there could be made a further allowance in com- 
mutation. 

To complete physical rehabilitation in amputation 
cases, artificial limbs must be supplied. At the out- 
break of the war, the supply of limbs presented to the 
European countries a most difficult problem. The de- 
mand was many times greater than it had ever been 
in the past, and the major portion of the continental 
supply had always been drawn from Germany. In 
the emergency thousands of appliances were imported 
from the United States, which has always been cred- 
ited with making the best artificial limbs. Later the 
various belligerent countries began to manufacture 
limbs themselves. The factories, operating under of- 
ficial auspices, are enabled to utilize any patented 
features without paying royalties. 

Each limb must be made to individual specifications 
and fitted to the stump of the patient who is to wear it. 
This makes desirable centralization of this activity. 
In Canada, for instance, all amputation cases go to a 
hospital in Toronto with an accommodation of four 
hundred; here the limbs are manufactured, fitted, and 
applied. 

That a stump shrinks for some time after amputa- 
tion introduces one element of difficulty, in that a 
limb which fits six months after amputation may come 
far from doing so after twelve months. For this rea- 
son it may be wise to provide the soldier at first with 
a simple temporary limb, and later with a more elabo- 
rate and permanent one. He must be quite explicitly 
assured of this plan, however, as he will otherwise 
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become suspicious of being put off with an inferior 
article. 

Very remarkable results in cases of arm amputation 
are now being accomplished by prosthesis, i. c, the 
fitting to the stump of special appliances. Thus in- 
stead of being provided with a well-appearing arti- 
ficial arm, there will be attached to his stump a chuck 
in which he can insert interchangeably a knife, a fork, 
a tool, a hook, or some special implement by which 
to guide or steady work on which he is engaged. 

Both prosthetic apparatus and artificial limbs ad- 
vantage by simplicity. When too complicated the 
men lose faith in and discard them. For some types 
of manual workers it may be wise, for instance, to 
provide the primitive *peg and bucket' leg for use in 
working hours, and in addition a more esthetic type 
for wear on Sundays and holidays. 

VI 

As the choice of trades should be influenced by the 
labor conditions of the community, so must employ- 
ment of the graduates be closely integrated with the 
course of instruction. Not only must a position be 
secured for the re-educated soldier, but he must be 
placed as intelligently as possible. To the man the 
work must be satisfactory and the environment agree- 
able; to the employer the personality of the soldier 
must be acceptable and his product sufficient to the 
requirements. Of course, this ideal can only be ap- 
proximated, but a trained and capable employment 
officer can do much in this direction. Only by skilled 
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and thorough work can permanent results be ob- 
tained — and nothing is more costly to all parties con- 
cerned than short-time employment and frequent 
change of job. 

Ten men placed in ten jobs by the opportunist 
method of sending the first available applicant to the 
first available position may be unhappy themselves 
and unsatisfactory to their employers. Yet the same 
ten under different and wiser placement direction may 
be almost ideally located in the same jobs. It is to 
this end that tends the natural system of employment 
and discharge, but it is a costly method and one that, 
for the crippled soldier, should be made unnecessary. 

The first job for the man returned from the front is 
easy to secure — so easy that we should not be misled 
by the superficial indications. The employer is patri- 
otic and anxious to help the crippled soldiers. But 
when the war shall have been over a few years, these 
motives will be no longer effective. The man taken 
on in a time of national stress will be just one of the 
employees, and his retention in service will depend 
upon performance alone. If the original placement 
was intelligent the man will have made progress, 
gained confidence and experience, and made his po- 
sition sure. If, on the other hand, he was ill-fitted for 
the job, he will have grown progressively less efficient 
and in consequence discouraged, and his status will be 
precarious indeed. A permanent injury might thus 
result from an employment bungle in the first in- 
stance. All this simply means that effective place- 
ment is not an amateur job. 
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Employment work for returned soldiers would be 
immensely facilitated by the enactment of national 
prohibition. In one province of Canada placement of 
soldiers is extremely difficult, and for some men ten 
and fifteen positions must successively be obtained, 
each job being lost for one reason only — intoxication. 
In a neighboring province, with prohibition, these dif- 
ficulties do not appear. The chance of successful re- 
habilitation is tremendously enhanced by protecting 
the men from the influence of the saloon. 

The actual methods of placement need not be here 
discussed, but to one feature attention may be called. 
Disabled soldiers must be regarded as a special class. 
The transition from military to civilian life involved 
in entering on the first job is a more radical step than 
is taken by the average employee going from one 
position to another. The placement must, therefore, 
be foUowed-up after the first few days of work, the 
apprehensions of the 'green' employee must be dis- 
pelled, his difliculties adjusted, and his confidence 
fortified. If this follow-up can be done by a person 
whom the ex-soldier knows and trusts, it will be all 
the more effective. 

VII 

Should the support and direction of after-care for 
the war cripple be public or private? The answer to 
this question is unequivocal — the responsibility is 
most emphatically a national one. This can be dem- 
onstrated not only as a matter of principle but also by 
actual experiential results. 
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From the viewpoint of principle, it may be con- 
cluded that the returned soldier should not be de- 
pendent for one of his most vital necessities on the 
dole of private charity, for which is expected a grate- 
ful appreciation. Were the work's auspices of such 
character it would materially prejudice the attitude 
of the men. The soldiers might very logically object 
to passing around the hat in order to provide for them 
facilities, the need of which is not open to argument. 
There should be not the least hint of patronage or 
pauperization in this partial restitution made by the 
state to those who have been disabled in its service. 

Empirically, the indications for public assumption 
of responsibility are all positive. The most obvious 
point lies in the uncertainty that the facilities privately 
provided shall be commensurate with the demands. 
In the wealthy urban centers schools for re-education 
would be numerous and well-equipped; in the rural 
sections and in the smaller cities there might be almost 
no provision at all. It would be intolerable did a 
crippled soldier from Arizona have any less chance for 
future success than his fellow veteran from Boston or 
New York. 

Again, the extent and thoroughness of the work 
would be subject to fluctuation, varying with the 
results obtained in solicitation of funds. The income 
would likewise adversely be affected by a competing 
financial campaign — ^another issue of Liberty Bonds, 
a second Red Cross week, might mean dropping a 
useful subject, shortening a course, refusing admission 
to some eligible applicants. 
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Under private control, furthermore, the standard of 
work would vary greatly. The schools would not 
have the advantage of central direction by expert and 
capable executives. There is also no riper field for 
the expression of mawkish sentimentality than in 
caring for the crippled or blind, and the injured soldier 
must be protected from becoming its victim. With 
schools operated under local auspices there would be 
a few good ones, and many of the indifferent variety. 
And there is no problem more delicate than that of 
coping with ill-directed and silly charitable enter- 
prises. One can picture the invective of local news- 
papers if the military authorities refused to assign 
soldiers to a certain institution because its standards 
of administration and instruction were considered below 
par. The time to avert such predicaments is prior to 
their rise. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the advantages 
accruing from centralized public control. The factor 
of most moment is the character the work then as- 
sumes in its relation to the individual war cripple. It 
becomes regarded much as is the public school system; 
the soldier is thus entitled to training by virtue of his 
rights as a citizen and an honorable public servant. 
There is of charity no taint whatever. 

With an acknowledged national responsibility, the 
facilities provided can keep pace with — or, indeed, 
ahead of — the requirements. The work can be carried 
out on a plan fixed in advance, and its standards be 
consistent country-wide. 
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Another advantage of federal control lies in the 
simplicity of integration between the medical and edu- 
cational interests. The former is under military and, 
therefore, national authority, and simplification of 
procedure cannot but result from having the latter of 
like scope. The training classes must in many in- 
stances be carried on in medical institutions, as there 
is a considerable period of convalescence in which the 
men should be under re-education. Again, one of the 
principal methods of restoring disabled soldiers to 
health is the prescription of specified exercise, and it 
has been found that this is best gained in workshops 
rather than with mechanotherapeutic apparatus. 
Finding that they can do some practical thing, how- 
ever simple, is immensely encouraging to men who 
may have lost all hope of future usefulness. Occupa- 
tional therapy plays now one of the leading roles in 
the convalescent treatment of the wounded, and this 
makes all the more desirable a close relation between 
the two branches of the work. 

A central and national direction of the work for 
war cripples does not in the least preclude the utiliza- 
tion of volunteer effort and facilities. In fact, vol- 
untary contribution of time and money is highly de- 
sirable, particularly in committing more people to a 
first-hand interest in the enterprise, and in giving the 
schools root in their local communities. Buildings can 
be loaned, trade school classrooms and equipment 
made available, machinery and apparatus for instruc- 
tion donated, funds contributed, and personal service 
volunteered. Existing organizations can offer to pro- 
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vide the necessary social service work in the homes of 
the men ; local employment agencies can be of help 
by acting links in the national chain. 

Such private assistance will be more than desirable; 
it yrill be essential. Because provision for war cripples 
is a temporary problem and it would not be wise to 
erect new buildings, equip expensive machine shops, 
and build up a complete and self-sufficient organiza- 
tion for a few years' work. For trade classes it will be 
better to obtain the use for part time of shops in exist- 
ing schools — institutions which will be in position 
to afford such facilities on account of the number of 
their regular students who will have been called to 
arms. In England, the technical institutes are being 
widely used ; in France, many war cripples are being 
instructed in the regular schools of agriculture. 

But under these conditions the private contribu- 
tion helps rather than hampers the effectiveness of the 
national plan. 

It may be remarked in passing that the facilities 
built up for war cripples will not be entirely temporary, 
but that part will be continued to provide re-training 
for industrial cripples — a class more numerous even 
in time of war than disabled soldiers, but one whose 
needs have in the past been seriously neglected. This 
may be one beneficent outcome of belligerency. 

It is not intended here to advocate any particular 
form of national organization. Present indications, 
however, point to an assumption of responsibility for 
the after-care of war cripples by the Surgeon-General's 
Office of the War Department. Under certain condi- 
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tions no auspices could be better, because the medical 
care — a feature of primary importance — ^will fall under 
this authority. But the social and economic rehabili- 
tation of crippled men is not largely, and certainly not 
wholly, medical. When the men are ready to enter 
upon re-education their physical repair has progressed 
nearly as far as it can go. From this point on the 
industrial factor becomes increasingly important. 

If it is attempted to give the direction of this work 
into the hands of army doctors it will fail, not because 
they are not competent in their own profession, but 
because this particular activity lies outside their field 
of experience. If, however, the medical division 
should constitute as one of its bureaus a commission 
made up of physicians and orthopedists, social work- 
ers, vocational educators, placement experts, repre- 
sentatives of labor, and a few large employers, the 
organization would be almost ideal. Such a commis- 
sion should be as small as consistent with adequate 
representation from the varied interests concerned. 
It should not be advisory, but should act with power 
in its particular province. There could be obtained 
for membership on this body the most capable men 
in the country. 

It would seem that some such body affiliated with 
and operating by authority of an existing organiza- 
tion would be better than a new branch of the govern- 
ment which might conflict with the scope of several 
departments already in operation. But the particu- 
lar form of organization is unimportant, and a wise 
plan will doubtless be worked out. What is impor- 
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tant is that the provision made for the disabled 
soldier returning from overseas be high-standard 
in every particular, and that execution of the pro- 
gramme decided upon be prompt and vigorous. 

Let us discharge, to the highest possible degree, the 
nation's obligation to the war cripple. Let us so act 
in this greatest of all wars as to mitigate the shame of 
his treatment in the past. 
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